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TELL THE WORLD 


paramount and most pressing. job and obligation of members of The 
American Legion to-day is to get before the public the facts surrounding 
«the stand taken by the Legion for national legislation which will assist the 
millions of ex-service men in the United States in reestablishing themselves. 
Most of the indifference and resistance to the program of the Legion is 
due to misunderstanding and lack of comprehension. It is to the interests of 
the Legion and the ex-service man, and to the country itself, that the plan of 
beneficial legislation be explained to the public as explicitly and as speedily as 
possible. The most efficient, most thorough and most practical method is 
word of mouth explanation by members of the Legion themselves. The pro- 
posed legislation should be made clear to all who do not know its details. 
Primarily the fact should be stressed that the Legion is not asking for a 
simple cash payment to each of the nation’s soldiers—that the provision for 
cash compensation is the fourth and last item on the list of proposed beneficial 
legislation. It should be made clear that the Legion asks first of all for prac- 
tical assistance in establishing the ex-soldier on the farm; second, in helping 
him establish himself in a home; and, third, in assisting him in learning a 
vocation. Cash remuneration is subordinate to all these, and the provisions 
are such that it will be to the interests of the vast majority of ex-service men 
to take advantage of them rather than the mere cash remuneration. 
How much is it worth to the United States to have a quarter of a million 
more producing farmers in these days of’ 15 cent milk? ' 

How much is it worth to the United States to add a million new home 
owners in these nervous days of readjustment? 

How much is it worth to the United States to add a million to the ranks 
of her trained workmen in these days of insufficient production? 

Farm owners, home owners, skilled artisans——they are the foundation of 
the nation, and they are always an influence for contentment, improvement, 
moderation and social sanity. 

It is not to the ex-service man’s benefit alone, but to the country’s also 
that the proposed legislation program will contribute. The public should fully 
understand this. 
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Manufactured and distributed only by National Headquarters, American Legion. 
of this jewelry accrue to the benefit of 








The American Legion. 
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SCARF FIN, 
+ 7 . s Silver Center for members wounded in 
Exclusive of Government War Tax. Add 5 per cent to given prices to cover this Tax. qctoo: Sconce fonut*Por"th Shcrtem- 
ORDER BY NUMBER 
BROOCHES 
No. 10K gold 14K gold No. Sterling 10K gold 14K gold 
Ds ccsee¢eetveweees ede $15.00 ea. 22.50 ea 850... $1.75 ea. $5.25 ea. 00 ea. 
Se codecs 12.00 “* 15.00 “ H222. 2.00 “ 6.00 ** 8.00 “ 
in scl setevuetadee he 10.00 ** 16.50 * ee 2.00 “* 6.00 “ 8.25 “ 
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ep ee ee 15.00 “* 22.50 
REGULATION BUTTON, SCARF PIN OR HALF SIZE REGULAT TON BUTTON OR REGULATION BUTTON, PLATE 
BROOCH SCARF PIN (FULL OR HALF SIZE 
Bronze or Silver Center 
Bronze or Silver Center Bronze or Silver Center Sold only in quanti to Departments, or t 
Local Posts where authorized to do so by Depart 
10K 14K 10K 14K ment Headquarters. The tax on these plate but- 
$2.50 ea. $3.50 oa. $1.50 ea. $2.00 ea. tons is paid by National Headquarters 
$ .25 ea. 
SILK FOB COMPLETE SUEDE FOB COMPLETE FOBS—L-259 AND L-2600 - = 
- = Complete in Gold af 
Either Pendant Either Pendant ¥ 10K 14K 
Plate Gold Filled Plate Gold Filled Silk $ 9.50 $13.50 
$1.25 $3.00 $2.50 $3.50 Suede 10.00 14.50 
COAT CHAIN a | LINKS : 
Sterling 10K 14K 
Plate, Button and Chain...... Seit.ch Cekheieseees $1.50 ET re $3.25 $11.00 $15.00 
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Above jewelry will be sold only to members of The American Legion or for their use. 
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pea Division, National Headquarters, The American Legion, Indianapolis, Indiana 
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For’ this 


T-Piece Living Room Suite 


Seven wonderful picces of well-seasoned solid oak living-room furniture at an amazingly low bargain price 
and on such easy terms that you will never feel the cost. Genuine Mission design with rich brown finish that 
brings out the grain of the wood in all its natural beauty. A very beautiful and artistic set of living-room 
furniture. Chairs upholstered in imitation Spanish brown leather that harmonizes perfectly with the brown 
finish. Will cive years of satisfactory service. Only by seeing it can you realize what an unusual Hart- 
man bargein this complete 7-piece Full Room Set really is. That iswhy we want to send it to you on trial. 





This set is 
Sowa” fare oa 
Se Tone choles 


not knoek do 
eo 
ette and baie ends 


, IMPORTANT 


ready for complete 
= one ever sry, detail and 
pate wae 

solids 
The sectional 


table you set up in five 
minutes. Ordinarily a 

“*knock down’’ 7- ohene 
set of furniture would 
come to you in many 
pieces for you to set 
together. 












Full Year to Pay 


Without question this is one of the greatest bargains ever offered. You run no risk in sending for it. 
Remember, you are dealing with the House of Hartman, a concern with a record of 65 years of fair dealing. 
We guarantee your complete satisfaction. Our guarantee is backed by our $12,000,000 capital. Send only $1.00 
with coupon today. Judge the wonderful value of this suite when you see it. Use it 30 days. If not satis- 
fied, return it and we will pay transportation both ways. If you keep it, pay balance in easy monthly 
payments, which gives you a full year to pay. See coupon. 

Complete suite consists of large arm rocker, largearm chair, center table, 
sewing rocker, desk or side chair, tabourette and book ends. Ornamented 
with richly embossed carved design on pane!s of chairs, rockers and ta: le, 











giving a wonderfully pleasing rich effect. The chair and rocker seats are 














large books. 
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beautiful. Large arm chair and large rocker stand 36 inches high over all from floor, are 2534 
seats 21x18 inches. Other rocker and chair have seats 17x16%s inches. 
octagon shaped top about 12 inches wide, standing 17incheshigh. Book ends just the right size and weight to easily support 
Shipped from factory in central Indiana or factory in western New York state. Shipping weight about 140 Ibs. 


Order by No. 110BMA8. 


FRE 


ng ng = See how you can save money on anything you buy—and get it on Hartman's easy 
This bargain catalog is free. 


Hartman Furniture & Carpet Co. /- 


3913 Wentworth Ave., Dept. 2616 oa il. ze Ni Ne RE 


constructed in a strong, durable manner. Most comfortable, lasting and 
inches wide over all and have 
Handsome table is 24x36. inches and the tabourette has 













Balance, $3.00 monthly. 

wee = 
Y cneatnen Paraitare and Onset Co. 
3913 Wentworth Ave., Dept.2616 Chicago 
Enclosed find $1. Send the 7-Piece Li 


Price $34.95. Pay $1.00 down. 
Even if you don’t send 
for the suite, mail us 


= 
Ba rga i n Cata log a postal for this great 
Co as described. 


book. Filled from cover to cover with stunning bargains in furniture, [ xe" fo rae s 

carpets, rugs, stoves, ranges, watches, silverware, dishes, washing > Tam tohave 30 days’ trial. If a 

machines, sewing machines, aluminum ware, phonographs, farm one ship it back and yo will refund my $1 and pay 
freight both ways. I keep it I will pay $3.00 per 

month until the price, re 1.95 is paid. 


Postcard brings it. Send for it today. 
/o Send FREE Hartman Bargain Book. 


State..... seecccccecoccs® 
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These Autocars are working on top of a 
180-foot cliff at the John T. Dyer trap rock 


o 
quarry, Birdsboro, Pa. They haul daily 
600 yards of clay on a ledge only 20 feet 
wide. Other Autocars are working for this 


same company Each one hauls on an 
average daily 200 tons of stone to 


° 
T C i crusher; a round trip of half a mile 
January, 1920, John T. Dyer Quarry Co 
added two more Autocars to their fleet. 


Hundreds of contractors and road builders have found that the 
Autocar Motor Truck exactly meets the difficult hauling con- 
ditions of their work. 
Because of its short wheelbase, the Autocar gets in and out of 
cramped quarters with a minimum of backing and manceuvering. 
The reasonable first cost of the Autocar, and its ability to stand 
up under the wear and tear of contractors’ work, make it a 
Chassis (1!/2-2 Ton) most economical unit. 


is Among the thousands of concerns in every line that 
$2300, 97-inch Wheelbase are using Autocars are many road builders, contract- 


$2400, 120-inch Wheelbase ors and supply houses—-we have listed them in a new 
booklet. Write us for a copy. 


THE AUTOCAR COMPANY, Ardmore, Pa. i. 


The Autocar Sales and Service Company 
Boston New York Philadelphia Chicago Pittsburgh San Francisco 
Providence Brooklyn Allentown St. Louis Los Angeles San Diego 
Worcester Bronx Wilmington Baltimore Stockton Sacramento 
Springfield Newark Atlantic City Washington Oakland Fresno — 


New Haven San Jose 
Represented by these Factory Branches, with Dealers in other cities 
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That the Country May Know 


The American Legion 
Asking for 


HE American Legion had not 

passed its first birthday when 

it was called on to solve one 
of the biggest problems it probably 
will be called on to face in many 
years. 

It was as if an infant were sud- 
denly put to it to decide what his 
life-work should be. 

It was a delicate and a puzzling 
question, too, differing in this from 
the majority of American Legion 
issues, which are clear-cut and out- 
standing. We are banded together 
“for God and Country to uphold and 
defend the Constitution of the 
United States of America.” Surely, 


' matters of policy should be easy of 


determination with this broad 
foundation to build upon. 

But this question was not so easy. 
Similar situations have arisen in 

the past to puzzle the most intelli- 
gent and sincere of men. The Con- 
stitution of the United States is a 
broad and noble charter. But this 
nation battled with a matter of 
ethics for fifty years until the solu- 
tion could be postponed no longer, 
and Lincoln made the decision with 
his words: “This country cannot 
exist half slave and half free.” 

Easy enough—now. We second 
guessers, with half a century of 
demonstration behind us, can be 
complacent that Lincoln chose the 
right way. But it was not so easy 
for Lincoln. The fifty years of 
demonstration were ahead of and 
not behind him. 

So, The American Legion was 
only a few months old when this 
~ “bonus question” came up for a de- 
cision. 

Here we were, pledged to be the 
nation’s defenders. Our ideals were 
the loftiest; we were bound by the 
holiest of pledges. Then, with our 
hearts still thrilled by the sanctity 
of our vows, we were put to it to 
decide whether it was our duty to 
ask our country for something. 

The matter stood like this: Four 
and a half million men and women 
' had served the United States in the 
_ World War. Were they entitled to 
_ APRIL 9, 1920 


By JAMES E. DARST 


(This is the first of four articles setting 
forth the reasons which determined THE AMER- 
ICAN Lecion to lead the fight for an adjust- 
ment of compensation for ex-service men and 
women.) 


any compensation or assistance in 
reestablishing themselves in addi- 
tion to what they already had re- 
ceived? 

Let us grant, for a moment, they 
were, and are entitled to extra com- 
pensation. Indeed, few persons 
deny the justice of the claim. 
Then, what should the compensation 
be? How much? How based on 
service? In what form payable? 
When payable? 


RANT again that these ques- 

tions can be equitably answered 
by persons expert in the solving of 
such economic problems and always 
bear in mind that the country at 
large must not suffer in the solution. 
Now we come to The American Le- 
gion problem, our problem: Should 
we ask the country for this com- 
pensation? That was the question 
that faced the Legion and its leaders 
while the Legion still was—and is— 
in its infancy. 

It would have been no problem at 
all if Congress had paid the acknowl- 
edged debt to the ex-service man 
without his asking for it. But it so 
frequently happens that payment of 
just debts must be sought. You can 
count it over on your fingers and 
prove to your own satisfaction that 
@ man owes you something, but you 
have to make him see it, as well, and 
keep bringing it to his attention. 

Congress, acting for the nation, 
was slow in acknowledging the debt 
and showed little disposition to pay 
it. It looked as if the matter would 
be allowed to slide until the debt be- 
came outlawed. Quickly enough 
people have forgotten the war and 
the men and women who served. 

So, The American Legion was 
called on to decide, at once, whether 
it should do the proving to Congress 
that it owed something to former 
service men and women and to per- 


Believes It Is Living Up to Its Highest Ideals in 
the Passage of the Compensation Bill 


suade Congress to pay. I believe 
you will agree that this was the 
most important question that the 
Legion and its leaders ever will be 
called on to answer. It was so big 
it was staggering. Should we ap- 
parently discard our ideals, just 
when we had visioned them, and hold 
out mercenary palms for money? 

The easier way out would have 
been for the Legion and its leaders 
to cater to expediency in solving the 
problem. The Legion could have 
pointed with pride to its lofty ideals 
and have assumed the attitude that 
if the nation did not care to com- 
pensate’us we never would unbend 
enough to ask. 


HE Legion could have said: 
“Yes, the nation does owe some- 
thing to the former service man, but 
the nation is upset now. The serv- 
ice man has proved he is patriotic 
and he will not embarrass the coun- 
try by asking it to pay him.” 
Or: “We love our country and we 


cannot ask it for anything. We 
want to give, not take.” 
Beautiful sentiments! How every- ° 


one would have applauded our de- 
cision! The American Legion—ah, 
yes, the boys who fought but scorned 
to ask! What wonderful idealists 
they are! 

That would have been the easier 
way out. But there were too many 
grim facts in the way to permit us 
to take that path. 

Weighing these facts and balanc- 
ing them against the more delightful 
fancies I have just enumerated, the 
Legion could do nothing but decide 
it must go after compensation; ask 
for it and ask in no uncertain tone. 
Congress made us ask; very well, we 
have done so, believing the justice of 
our claims will assure success. 

As I have said, this was not an 
easy decision. It was made only 
after the Legion leaders had looked 
deep and considered carefully. They 
got all the facts and weighed all the 
evidence and then took what their 
hearts and heads told them was the 
right course, 
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Some of our fellow-citizens have 
not so carefully decided. They have 
leaped at the easier solution. They 
think the Legion has erred in asking 
for payment of the debt to the ex- 
service man. Some of these citizens 
are former service men and women 
themselves and members of The 
American Legion. 

If they knew all the facts it seems 
certain they would decide as the Le- 
gion as a whole has decided—that 
the country does owe something and 
should pay it; and that, since the 
necessity arose, the Legion did right 
to ask for payment. It is only fair 
they should be given these facts. 

“What about the bonus?” you for- 
mer service men are asked. 

Tell the inquirer, first, that this is 
not a “bonus” you seek. It is just 
and fair compensation. Tell him 
what you want and why you want it. 
A great many former service men 
do not even know what the proposed 
plan of compensation is. Perhaps in 
their hearts they believe loyal Amer- 
icans always should give and never 
take. So the Legion leaders thought, 
until they heard all the evidence. 


ASGUMENTS against compensa- 
tion have been spread broadcast. 
The real situation frequently has 
been misrepresented, either through 
maliciousness or through ignorance. 
Too much stress has been laid on the 
cash compensation feature. As a 
matter of fact it is realized this is 
the least desirable, to the service 
man and to the country. It is fairly 
assumed that a majority of former 
service men and women will choose 
one of the other three forms of com- 
pensation. But opponents of com- 
pensation have croaked at the “raid 
on the treasury” as typified by the 
issuance of bonds to former soldiers. 
They have conveniently forgotten 
the benefits of land settlement, home 
aid and vocational training, not only 
to the service man but to the country 
as well. 

You have been told payment of 
compensation would wreck the coun- 
try? Have you ever heard the an- 
swer to this? Have you ever pon- 
dered that four more months of the 
war would have cost the country as 
much as the whole compensation pro- 
gram will cost and that the money 
would have been raised, somehow, 
without “wrecking” the country? 

You have been told it was un- 
patriotic to ask for compensation. 
Have you questioned the motives and 
the connections of the man who told 
you this? How patriotic was he? 
The arguments advanced against 
your interests have been legion, and 
they have been wrought by shrewd 
minds. They are all answerable, and 
you shoyld know the answers. 

Looking at it in a mere dollars and 
cents way, soldiers and sailors un- 
doubtedly were underpaid. The 
buck private at $30 a month was un- 
derpaid. His was a hard job that 
PAGE 6 





Opinions Wanted 


Of the four optional forms of 
compensation set forth by The 
American Legion, which do you 
prefer? If the compensation 
bill passes are you going to take 
yours out in: 

1. The home aid plan, where- 
by you will get $2 a day for each 
day of service, to be applied to 
the purchase price of a home or 
farm. 

2. The land settlement plan, 
whereby you will get $1.50 for 
each day of service, to apply on 
the purchase price of a farm, 
with provision for borrowing 
additional money for improve- 
ments. 

3. The vocational training 
plan, with $1.50 for each day of 
service, to be paid while being 
educated at government expense. 

4, Cash compensation of $1.50 
for every day of service. 

THE AMPRICAN LEGION 
WEEKLY will print letters from 
individuals telling which form 
they prefer and why. We want 
sound economic reasons. Keep 
the letters short and full of 
meat. Two hundred words is 
the limit. 

The WEEKLY also suggests 
that post commanders ballot 
their membership on the four 
propositions and forward us the 
result. We want to know which 
of the options are the most 
popular and why. 











required skill, the .absorption of 
training, courage and _ devotion. 
General Pershing was underpaid, at 
$12,000 a year for a $250,000 a year 
job. The men in between, in all 
grades, similarly were underpaid. 


URING the war common labor 
was getting $6 and. $7 a day. 
In the shipyards, workers were mak- 
ing as high as $30 a day. In the 
munitions plants unskilled workers 
were getting an average of $10 a day. 
Carpenters at cantonments averaged 
$70 a week. The same high figures 
prevailed in civilian pursuits—work 
that had little or no connection with 
the war. Because of the absence of 
the four and a half million, the serv- 
ices of clerks, salesmen, auditors, 
editors, insurance men, hotel clerks, 
waiters, porters, chauffeurs and ex- 
ecutives were at a premium. They 
named their own price and got it. 
There is no quarrel with the man 
who worked. He sold his services in 
the open market and got what the 
buyer thought they were worth or 
knew he had to pay. The man who 
bought labor was not the loser, for 
he resold it in the form of canton- 
ments, munitions, military supplies 
and domestic products, at a ripe 
profit. 
Corporations that manufactured 


materials not directly destined for” 
the military forces also did very 
nicely, thank you, during the two 
years the soldier and sailor fought. 


Hew frequently you have heard 
the groan that high wages were 
the cause of high prices and that the 
manufacturer and jobber could not 
make a decent profit because of cost 
of operation and taxes? The Eve- 
ning World, New York, has pub- 
lished a series of highly illuminating » 
articles in which the excessive profits 
of big corporations are disclosed. 
Remember that a great many of 
these people are numbered among 
the active opponents of compensation 
to former service men and women. 
These figures are interesting enough 
for reproduction here: 

One large leather company had * 
gross sales, in 1915, of $68,917,939. 
In 1917, when production was 
smaller, the value of gross sales 
mounted to $91,731,648, an increase * 
of over thirty-three per cent. In 
1915 the operating expenses of this ‘ 
company were eighty per cent. of % 
gross’ business. In 1917, in war? 
times, operating expenses were only * 
seventy-four per cent. In 1914, this * 
corporation paid a two per cent. divi- * 
dend on its common stock. In 1917 a © 


nine per cent. dividend was paid on @& 


the common stock. : 

A large corporation that manu-~ 
factures shoes, with a twenty-acre * 
plant and fifty-five acres of floor 
space, turns out 150,000 pairs of 
shoes daily. In 1915, it showed a” 
gross profit of 8.3 per cent.; in 1916, 
10.6 per cent.; in 1917, 10.5 per” 
cent.; in 1919, 15.6 per cent. 


YVaLe we are on the subject of , 

shoes, consider a leather com-; 
pany which in 1915 earned forty-, 
four cents on each share of common ,; 
stock, in 1917, $7.41 for each share; . 
in 1918, $12.83 per share, and in. 
1919, $15.52 per share. 

Also let us consider another shoe. 3 
company. In 1915, this company 
earned $10 for each share of common 
stock; in 1916, $20.06; in 1917,, 
$23.66; in 1918, $18.23, and in 1919,.4 
$20.46. ) 

That takes care of shoes. Yous 
can see one reason why they cost so} 
much. When it comes to collars and 
shirts, you get the same answer. 

One collar manufacturing company 
showed 8.7 per cent. net profits on» 
total business done in 1917. In 1918,>% 
this profit rose to 15.9 per cent. Aj 
shirt company’s rate of dividend in ~ 
1915 was $3; in 1919, $7. i 

When it comes to smoking ma-* 
terials, consider one of the large* 
cigar companies which in 1917 saved ° 
out of each dollar of business 33.69" 
per cent., and in 1919 37.80 per cent. * 
Cocoa drinkers and chocolate fiends 
will be interested to know that a con- 
cern that controls most of this busi- 
ness earned $2.84 per share in 1916 

(Continued on page 16) 
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ught. 
eard 
were 
t the 
. not 
cost 
Eve- ' ¥ T seems that everyone is suffering 
pub- | from unrest now. 
iting =| The man who was looked on 
ofits ‘as plain lazy ten years ago is now 
osed. J known to be disturbed by a psychic 
y of apheaval. He is one of the shell- 
nong © ™ shock victims of the modern battle 
ition ¢ for existence. 
men. It’s great to be a victim of unrest. 
ugh As a matter of fact, “victim” is 
hardly the word. “Beneficiary” 
had * would be better. Serious groups of 
939. little thinkers inquire into your state 
was of mind, study you gravely, and make 
sales } @ their diagnosis. Chart artists— 
ease? those persons who get up those peak 
In & @ and depression masterpieces—map 
this 2 @ out your erratic course in light and 
_ of « @ heavy and dotted lines. Instead of 
war ! being pinched for vagrancy, as would 
only * have happened a while ago, and being 
this ! @ thrown into a smelly cell and all that 
livi- ¢ ™@ sort of rot, you are humored and 
17 a © @ Studied and discussed. 











It makes me heart-sick to recollect 
) the old-time victims of unrest—mag- 
) nificent specimens they were, too— 


1 on | 


mo » @ who passed on too soon to enjoy this 
@ gloriousera. They are like the slaves 
loor 4 @” : ste 
. of | who died before abolition came along, 
d a> (or like the people who had appendi- 
916, | ‘titis before the docs knew there was 
per * ™ Such a thing. 
_ A prime Unrester I knew in the 
°@ old, horrid days was Bill McGurk, 
t f! ) the official village drunkard. That 
Of | @ is, we thought him a drunkard, then. 
pres 2 @ Stupid, heartless, blundering, old- 
r'y-+ B fashioned things we were! We 
non; § thought Bill was simply worthless, 
ire} s and convicted him on the mere cir- 
| in, cumstantial evidence that he let his 
* @ wife take in washing and his children 
hoe» go barefooted. 
any | As a matter of fact Bill was a 
non ¢ greatly misunderstood character. He 
917, » simply was unfortunate in living be- 
19, fore his day. Bill had unrest in its 
A gravest manifestation, and we, poor 
Yous @ dolts, believed he had a hankering 
; 80} for red-eye. ‘ 
and 
: S I said, circumstantial evidence 
any 4. was strong against him. Bill 
On) a gould be found any hour of day or 
)118,5°R fight lurking, in fact even skulking 
4) @) near the premises of Gus, who ran 
_ in? 9 the thirst parlor. There was a mys- 
* @ terious fascination in the place for 
na-* @ poor Bill. It wasn’t the whisky or 
rge* @ even the beer, although we laid it to 
ved ' @ them. No, it was something deeper, 
69 « More elusive. It was the longing of 
nt.: @ Bill for human companionship—that 


nds 
on- 
si- 
16 


| regarious yearning that all of us 
: ve, in graduated degrees, from 
_ Sheep-herders to traffic cops. 

I wish I had known then what I do 
ow about unrest. 

% 1920 
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Bill McGurk Lived Before His Time 


The Slandered and Misunderstood Town Drunkard 
Really Was a Victim of the ‘‘Great Unrest’’ 


{By: WILLIAM M. TAYLOR 


NOTHER man of those olden 
days whom Unrest had soured 
was The Neighborhood Grouch. All 
of us thought him the meanest, crab- 
bedest human being in existence. He 
was of some Balkan lineage, and ran 
a grocery store. He was a master of 
invective and a virtuoso in insult. 
He complained that there was no 
chance for the play of his talents in 
his cramped surroundings. Too few 
persons answered him back. They 
laughed at his ill nature. 


‘THEN there was the village white- 
wash artist, dusky of complexion. 
How we misunderstood him! As a 
matter of fact he had the artistic 
temperament, and worked only when 
the muse urged. We called him a 
lazy, no-account, trifling nigger. 

I recollect approaching him to do 
a vulgar job of whitewashing a back 
fence, at a time when he was lolling 
at ease on a cracker-box. I should 
have been warned by the lack-luster 
smoulder in his eyes that he was 

















































dreaming, pondering deep things of 
cosmic import, his thoughts far from 
sordid exertion. I even insulted him 
by offering him a dollar for the job. 
It was a pitiful attempt of commer- 
cialism to prostitute art. 

“Well, suh, I dunno,” he answered 
me, mildly, although I deserved a 
scathing rebuke. “I dunno as how I 
could tek on that job of whitewashin’. 
I ain’t been feelin’ right peart lately. 
Got the old misery in mah back.” 

Again I tried to stultify him by 
offering a dollar for his services. He 
laughed a hearty, deep-chested guf- 


faw. 

“Well, suh, don’t that beat all? 
They ain’t no sense in me wukkin’ 
for no dollar, cause I got a dollar 
right now. Yes, suh, I’m tolable well 
fixed.” 

Yes, they were a much maligned 
lot, those old Unresters. Could they 


be alive today we,would understand 
them and pity them. As it is, I shed 
a tear that they are gone; especially 
the drunkard. 
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Join the Army and Know the World 
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Learning carpentry as a practical trade 


“Yes, ma’am.” 

“Ten plus six minus four 
plus three divided by five equals 
what?” propounded the teacher. 

The big squad léader humped over 
his tablet and ran his fingers through 
his hair as he plied his pencil to the 
task. The tense expression vanished 
from his features in a smile of ac- 
complishment. 

“IT got it,” he announced. 

“The answer?” inquired 
teacher, crisply. 

“Three.” 

Prove it,” said the teacher. 

“Well,” said the corporal, “ten plus 
six is seventeen—I mean sixteen. 
Sixteen minus four is twelve and 
twelve plus three is fifteen and five 
goes into fifteen three times. That’s 
what I said—three.” 

“Right,” said the teacher. “Now 
try this one without use of pencil or 
paper.” 

Corporal Jones returned the cor- 
rect answer “from his head” and re- 
sumed his seat with the air of one 
who has just earned a silver star for 
his Victory badge. 

“Finnegan.” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“Pencil and paper,” said 
teacher. “Two sixty-three. 
tract one ninety-two.” 

Private Finnegan began his labors. 
The teacher put problems to several 
others and returned to Finnegan. 

“Have you the answer, Finnegan?” 

“No—well, that is—” 

“No, ma’am,” corrected a stern old 
sergeant in the rear of the room, who 
as a student in the division school, 
surrenders none of his rank. 

“No, ma’am,” said Finnegan con- 
tritely, “but how you gonna take nine 
offen six? You’d be three in the 
hole.” 

Private Finnegan, eighteen months 
in France taking kilometers and ma- 
chine guns “offen” the Jerries, was 
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dead up against it. It 
was up to Miss Hig- 
gins to repeat the ex- 
planation that you can 
always borrow in 
arithmatic, whether 
your credit is good at 
the canteen or not. 


OR one of her 

years Miss Mar- 
garet Higgins has had 
quite a bit of experi- 
ence holding the scepter in a school- 
room in Louisville and teaching the 
young idea to shoot. For this rea- 
son she was among those selected to 
go out to Camp Zachary Taylor to 
give lessons in educational marks- 
manship to the ambitious of the’First 
Division. 

There, instead of capricious juve- 
niles with their bright morning faces 
she found herself in charge of a 
formation of overseas. veterans. 
Thev iad won their experts’ badges 
at another angle of the shooting 
game. Service stripes, battle stars, 
wound chevrons and valor ribbons, 
speak of rare achievements beside 
which the trifling accomplishment of 
being able to read, write and cipher 
pales away considerably. 

What a schoolroom! 

Before 1917 none but an Indian 
could enlist in the army unless he 
could speak English. When the 
Emergency Act was passed, and it 
was found this restriction would de- 
bar nearly twenty per cent. of the 
men physically fit for service, it was 
swept away. The illiterate and the 
non-English speaking were taken in 
and taught our language before they 
were taught anything else. Thou- 
sands thus got a veneer of Ameri- 
canization in short order. The ex- 
 ipocane was conspicuously success- 

ul. 

In the reorganization of the Regu- 
lar Army during the demobilization 


The Regular Service 
Borrows a Big Idea 
from the Emergency 
Forces 
By MARQUIS JAMES 


An old-timer standing numerical inspection 


of the temporary forces after the 
Armistice, the reorganizers found 
themselves confronted by a new con- 
dition of affairs. The precedent set 
curing the war could not be aban- 
doned in the best interests of the 
service and the country. The army 
could not lapse back to the old plane. 
If it expected to attract the best type 
of men it would have to hold out 
more than the promise of turning out 
a man a barrack-room type of soldier 
and little else. 


1, ASHINGTON started in to gin- 

ger the army up, make it more 
attractive, more useful, more thor- 
oughly representative of America as 
a young land of opportunity. There 


was a likely supply of ginger at hand. 3 


The recent war supplied it. With the 
new blood that poured into the serv- 


ice, there poured new ideas. Old — 


army traditions were unknown in thi 
new National Army outfits. They 
made their own traditions. Some of 
them have been worth retaining, and 
that is what is being. done. 3 

The tradition of social equality #8 
the first consideration in the new 
program. The Regular ‘soldier is 
made to feel that his uniform is & 


badge denoting social standing rather | 


than the lack of it, as it was in the 
old days. 
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The civilian population is ~ 
being made to feel it—and why not? — 
One of the curious injustices of man= — 
kind has\ been the civilian attitude 
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'* poor man’s university. 


toward the professional soldier in 
time of peace. He was nobody. ‘A 
war comes along—“‘and it’s special 
train for Atkins.” The Regular 
went first, before the shouting 
started; returned last, when the 
shouting was over. The volunteers 
got the acclaim and a large measure 
of the popular credit. 

All this because the soldier in 
garrison was not deemed a fit asso- 
ciate for the daughter of the house. 
This tradition has been dealt the 
knockout at Louisville—or rather 
by Louisville—which has the First 
Division at its doors. 


Class in motorcycle repair 


* Thus the way is paved to the sec- 

ond step in the program which might 
be called remaking the army into the 
The School 
and School of the 


of the Soldier 


' © Squad which the récruit used to pore 


‘ over in the I. D. R. has been supple- 
mented by a school in Americanism 
and opportunity. A young man can 
go in the army now and in three 

> years learn a useful trade, or two of 

‘them, and given, proper elementary 
schooling, acquire an academic edu- 
cation the equivalent of that which 
he could gain in any high school. If 

* the project is carried to realization 

it will be possible for a discharged 

soldier holding a certificate of gradu- 
ation from an army high school to 

-obtain admission to a _ university 

* without examination. 

In addition to these things he con- 
£'tinues to receive the invaluable les- 


c 


ie) 


* sons of healthful living, discipline, 


v decision and responsibility which are 


|? learned in the army as they are no- 


» where else. 


> Ww EN the schools were opened at 
Camp Taylor sixty-four per 


'* cent. of the enlisted personnel of the 


division applied for training. About 


_ * two-thirds of those who applied asked 


for vocational courses, one-third for 
academic. . Old soldiers were skepti- 


} cal, for the schools were a departure 
“from 


the army they always have 


; Own. 
» 9, 190 


wy 


“What’s the army coming to, 
anyway,” said one old-timer in 
dispair. “Looks to me as if 
the orphan’s homes would have 
to go out of business. In the 
old days a man came in and 
learned his drill and how to do 
a guard and shift for himself 
in campaign; he learned to sol- 


dier. Now he gets an educa- 
tion and learns to play a 
fiddle.” 


This skepticism is natural, and it 
is passing. In the beginners’ spell- 
ing class may be found a man who 
has put twenty-six years of his life 
inthearmy. Taking elemental read- 
ing lessons is another who has served 
his thirty years, and is remaining in 
the service in preference to retiring 
in order that he may “have an edu- 
cation when he goes out into the 
world!” 

Most of the students, of course, 
are men serving their first enlist- 
ment, though some have been in the 
army upwards of six years, due to 
the emergency clause. To them the 
School means a new interest in the 
service, and at Camp Taylor I spoke 
to some who said they were consid- 
ering reenlisting to get the benefit 


of the school. 
‘ ‘T ONLY wish they had had these 
schools when I first went in, 
back in 1914,” one man said. “I put 
in three years and was about ready 
to get out when we got in the war 
and I went to France with the first 
expedition in the Spring of 1917. I 
was just eighteen when I came in. 
I had no trade, though I had done a 
little job carpentering, and thought 
I might learn the trade sometime. I 
had little schooling, too; only having 
half finished the grades. In those 
three years I put in before I went 
to France I could have completed 
what would be a common-school edu- 


Just like writing home 
























cation on the outside. I could have 
about learned the carpenter trade. 
Coming back from the war I could 
have brushed up a little before I left 
the service, and then gone out in the 
world fixed to make a good living, 
and marry a girl I have been trying 
to keep interested in me all this time. 

“IT suppose I will be furloughed to 
the reserve pretty soon. I go out 
without a trade, though I have picked 
up a lot in the little while I have 
been attending the carpenter school 
and the educational classes. I think 
I will take my furlough and look 
ground on the outside. Six years is 
a long time to be in uniform, but if 
I don’t catch on to something pretty 
good I am coming back into the serv- 
ice and do three years more. I hate 
to think of all that close order drill 
and fatigue, for I’ve done one man’s 
share of that, but I’ve got a long 
while to live, I figure, and the time 
would be well put in if it gave me 
an education and a trade I could not 
get elsewhere.” 

This young man may be capable 
and ambitious a little above the aver- 
age, but he represents fairly well the 
type of soldier one finds going to the 
Regular army schools—a rather no- 
ticeable difference from the typical 
Regular of ten years ago. 


EARLY all of the recruits who 
are coming in now have been at- 
tracted by the educational and train- 
ing advantages the army offers. 
The academic courses begin at the 
beginning for the man who cannot 
recite his letters or write his name, 
and when the schools are in full oper- 
a‘ion they will include such prepara- 
tory work for college as foreign lan- 
guages, physics, chemistry, geometry 
and botany. 


The vocational courses fit their 
graduates for more than fifty trades. 
(Continued on page 17) 
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Halters or Common Sense? 


ED is indispensable for rainbows, alcoholic noses 
and trouble-seeking bulls, but it is also a harm- 
less, ordinary sort of color in most of the uses of every- 
day life. Some people can even tolerate it in wall 
paper. For those persons whose nerves react violently 
against the color, May 1 is apt to prove a trying day 
in some American cities. On that day gory banners 
probably will be carried in parades by organizations 
which take May 1 as their own holiday, knock off 
work and wave red flags to let the rest of us know how 
sore they are at something. 

Now the finest bit of advertising and the very 
best propaganda that the red flag waver could get out 
of his holiday of joy would be to have a considerable 
group of his objecting fellow-townsmen introduce a 
skull-cracking hovelty into the ceremonies. If May 1 
could only produce a choice assortment of ‘‘martyrs,”’ 
sufficiently scattered for publicity purposes, all the 
red flag waving would not be in vain. 

In Cleveland last year there was a riot during a 
May Day parade. It resulted in columns of newspaper 
publicity in which the red flaggers said all they wanted 
to say and some more. On that same May 1 most of 
the wheels in Paris stopped. Tens of thousands of 
people swarmed into the streets, hooting and parading, 
waving banners, shouting discontent. Unaccustomed 
Americans may have suspected that old Nick Lenine 
himself was just around the corner. But having ex- 
hausted its voice and legs the discontented part of 
Paris finally went home happy and the next day the 
wheels were turning as usual. 

If you can’t stand red on May 1, wear blinders. In 
any event, the place to show up the red flagger is not 
on the street. He can be beaten with sense and not 
with nonsense and stones. What chance has May 1 

_against May 30 and July 4? 


A Blow to the Legion Air Program 


LTHOUGH officially denied at Washington, the 
report enamates from what appears to be trust- 
worthy sources that the Navy is making plans for a 
flight across the Pacific Ocean. It is to the glory of the 
United States Navy, whose air force, of all the flying 
forces of the world, was first to send a “ship” all the 
way over the Atlantic. The country will await with 
proud anticipation the contemplated venture over the 
ocean that links West with East. 

While thrilling to the attempt of an exploit so daring, 
let us not beguile ourselves into the conclusion that 
America, the father of heavier-than-air aviation, is as 
far in the lead in that enterprise as the frequent fine 
achievements of its Army and Navy airmen might seem 
to indicate. The fact is we lag in the air to such an 
extent that Europe hardly any longer considers us com- 
petitors in the race to transpose the industry from a 
war to a peace-time footing. 

The magnificent force we built up during the war at 
the cost of squandered millions, blunders and heart- 
breaking disappointments was dismantled ruthlessly, 
and the most sensible plan for its rehabilitation on a 
peace basis has just received a set-back. 

The New Bill, providing for the creation of a De- 
partment of the Air, headed by a cabinet member to be 
appointed for that purpose alone, has been withdrawn 
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by its author, Senator New, of Indiana, and recom- 
mitted for further consideration to the Senate Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. This committee once in- 
dorsed this bill, which was drafted along the line of 
recommendations of the American Legion. | Petty 
jealousies between Army and Navy officials and officials 
of the Post Office Department, which has its own little 
air service, have stirred up enough prejudiced opposi- 
tion to delay, if not seriously jeopardize the enactment 
of this worthy measure. 


Doing Business 


HE joke about the man who re-enlisted last No- 
vember in order to be sure of a winter overcoat 
was no joke at all. Prohibition may be funny, but 
profiteering isn’t, despite our courageous attempts to 
smile them both away. A man can get along without 
liquor, but not without pants. In school they used to 
tell us that trousers was the right word, and that pants 
was inelegant, but to be without pants is a whole lot 
ineleganter. And so, conventions being what they are 
and town by-laws being what they are, we just keep on 
wearing pants. 

And paying for them—ay, there’s the rub. Not 
without an occasion! protest, of course, but the cloth- 
ing store is used to that—probubly allows a bit extra 
for it on the bill. Rarely does anyone make a practi- 
cal protest, however—a kick with shoes on. 

But such kicks have been made. There is, for ex- 
ample, the Legion Post in Arizona which has voted its 
members back into O. D. until the high price wave 
passes or the old uniform wears out. It takes courage 
to start a boycott like that, but it takes ingenuity to 
combat it. Here’s hoping Arizona shows the way to 
cheaper spring suits. 


Wanted—Your Opinion 


HE columns of THe AMERICAN LEGION WEEKLY 

are always open to expressions of opinion from 
its readers on any and all subjects of close concern to 
the ex-service man. Hereafter there will be a depart- 
ment devoted to letters to the editor. Those letters 
may use all the hard language their writers care to put 
into them. They will be judged on two considerations. 
First, they must say something of such general interest 
that it is worth the attention of every reader. Second, 
they must be brief. In order that as many letters as 
possible may be used in each issue, a limit of two 
hundred words has been decided upon. Anything 
longer will be read with interest (by the editors) and 
regretfully dropped in the waste-basket. 
tions of space make the imposition of this rule 
imperative. 


Gentlemen, the King 


The King of Montenegro is reported all down-at- 
the-heels and neglected. We expect it won’t be long 
until someone starts a Save-the-King-of-Montenegro 
Fund and proclaims a national King-of-Montenegro 
“week” and puts on a “drive” ’n everything. Slogan 
should be: “Make the Royal Flush Again.” Nor 
would this be the bunkiest of these “drives” by any 
means. 
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He left the impression it wasn’t etiquette to elbow an officer's desk 


‘Have Some Fudge,’’Said the Admiral 


USED to look on admirals—rear, 

vice, and just plain—as persons 

to be saluted with awe and snap. 
Actually I never saluted one. When 
I wore the cornucopia trousers and 
the poached egg hat, my dealings 
were limited to ensigns and lieuten- 
ants—and that probably had some- 
thing to do with my exaggerated 
opinion of admirals. 

Once I went to see an ensign and 
started to lean on his desk. He 
didn’t quote any Bureau of Naviga- 
tion orders to me, but somehow what 
he did say left me with the impres- 
sion that it wasn’t high sea etiquette 
to elbow an officer’s desk while con- 
versing with him. But I never got a 
chance to try it on an admiral. 

If I had spoken to an admiral in 
those days it would have been some 
brilliant line such as, “Very well, 
sir,” or more saltily, “Aye, aye, sir.” 

Those are things that might have 
happened if I had called on an ad- 
miral before I got “them papers.” 
But before I had a chance the war 
ended, I cocained my neck and put on 
a stiff collar and went back to the 
labor and toil of chasing the festive 


; ~ and elusive item for the newspaper. 


[* was a New York city editor who 
arranged my visit with an ad- 
miral. The Atlantic Fleet had just 
returned from Guantanamo Bay 
where it had been going through the 
motions of war, although sub-chasing 
and convoying had been abandoned 

ng since. 

“Go see Mayo,” was the way he 
put it. 

A dory drew alongside the Penn- 

er in flying the admiral’s flag as 














like a lazy tortoise in the Hud- 


wis aint 


And the Person Ad- 
dressed, Being Very 
Recently a Gob, 
Nearly Dropped Dead 


By RUSSEL M. CROUSE 


son River. Several of us clambered 
up the ladder. : 

Perhaps I was the only one who 
noticed that that deck was clean. I 
couldn’t help but notice, and with the 
observation, my hands tightened in 
reminiscence about the handle of a 
swab. I would have been willing to 
have eaten my dinner off that deck 
without dishes. | 

I perhaps was alone also in the 
observation that the white stripes on 
the sailors’ uniforms were white as 
the lily is white. I noticed it, but one 
of the others in the party jocularly 
remarked that “that fat sailor’s uni- 
form fit him rather snugly.” Tf re- 
sented it until I realized that the 
speaker probably never had been 
threatened with the denial of his lib- 
erty if he didn’t keep his white 
stripes clean, and probably never had 
been down on his hands and knees 
manipulating a ki-yi brush to get 
them so. 

Down the hatchway. 

“The admiral will see you in just 
a moment,” came back the answer to 
the request for an interview. “He is 
with Rear Admiral Glennon now.” 


LLOWING a rear admiral— 
rather a hard spot on the pro- 
gram for a gob—I looked once more 
to be sure that there was nothing to 


betray me. I couldn’t find a thing. I 
had even discarded the old square toe 
shoes, the last of the old issue to go. 
My neck was half a collar-size larger 
than before I was a gob, but the ad- 
miral would have no way of knowing 
that. I did have on navy “lingerie,” 
but it was pretty well covered up. 

A moment later Admiral Henry T. 
Mayo, commander.in chief of what 
was then the largest American fleet 
ever assembled under one command, 
rose and extended a handful of wel- 
come. 

The first thing I did was lean on 
his desk. 

“Straighten up when you talk to 
an officer,” was what the ensign had 
told me. 

“Sit down—over here; here’s a 
soft spot with cushions,” said the ad- 
miral. And he bunched up the cush- 
ions to make things softer, and took a 
seat alongside, on the same divan. 

“There are cigars and cigarettes 
and some fudge,” he said, pointing to 
a table. “Help yourself.” Somehow 
IT had never associated an admiral 
with fudge, but I swallowed my sur- 
prise, just as I used to swallow that 
first allotment of chow in a wild dash 
to get back for seconds. 

We chatted. Here are a few chat- 
tings from the chat: 

“Maneuvers? Great. Best I ever 
saw. We tried everything down there 
at Guantanamo Bay. Went over all 
the lessons of the war and worked 
them all out. : 

“Submarines? Yes, we worked 
with them in the maneuvers. We had 
some sort of sham battles in which 
our own subs attacked us. Of course, 
we didn’t drop any depth bombs on 

(Continued on page 22) 
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Serbian Troops Parading Through the Plaza in Belgrade 


Serbians Have No Prohibition Against Politics or the ‘‘Shimmy’”’ 
and They’re Demons for Prune Juice 


abroad in the late war saw 

America first, I suspect, in 
Europe. Speaking less paradoxically, 
I believe it often happe..ed that our 
allied buddies and European neigh- 
bors could define that elusive thing 
called “Americanism” better than we 
could do it. 

We missed the old home town and 
old home ways badly enough. It 
wasn’t necessary to call in the neigh- 
bors to remind us of that; but the 
comparisons we couldn’t help but 
make, and the opinions of America 
that we heard in foreign tongues, 
certainly must have made many of 
us feel like a Columbus, Model 1918. 

Then there was another side. 
While we were discovering America 
in foreign settings and observing 
upon what strange scenes and curi- 
ous backgrounds the shadows of 
American influence had been pro- 
jected as a result of the war, at the 
same time we were carrying with us 
and leaving wherever we went the 
strong imprint of American char- 
acter. 

Officers and enlisted men who 
served in the courier service or in 
the work of the American Relief Ad- 
ministration after the Armistice 
throughout Europe got particular op- 
portunity to observe evidence of this 
influence. Officers and men in either 
service drifted as far east of the 
A. E. F. in France as Tiflis in the 


A GOOD many of us who served 


Russian Trans-Caucasus and Odessa 
on the Black Sea. They represented 
the expeditionary forces in every 
country in Europe: at Helsingfors, 


inland; Prague, Czecho-Slovakia; 


By J. REEVES CHILDS 


Warsaw, Poland; Rotterdam, Hol- 
land; Vienna, Austria; Bucharest, 
Roumania; Cettinje, Montenegro; 
Sofia, Bulgaria; and even bearded 
the Turk in the city of the “true 
believer,” Constantinople. 

A history of the A. E. F. from 
November 11, 1918, to September 1, 
1919, which made no mention of 
Maxim’ s Cafe in Bucharest or of the 
dark-eyed Fatimas of the Cafe des 
Petites Champs in Pera, Constanti- 
nople, would be as incomplete in a 
treatment of the lighter side of 
A.E. F. life as one which should fail 
to take cognizance of that most note- 
worthy of unofficial major operations 
in France, the battle of Paris. 

Bound with an assignment to the 
American Relief Administration in 
Serbia, on the train from Paris to 
Trieste, I fell in with a courier en 
route *to Warsaw and discoursed of 
things European and American. He 
had been a Kansas school teacher 
before the war, he explained. He 
had traveled 13,000 miles as courier 
since November and had seen some 
rather queer sights and had met some 
interesting characters in 13,000 miles 
of junketing about. 


UNNY thing happened over at 
Budapest the other day,” he 
observed. “Got in the sleeping com- 
partment of a wagon lit and found 
I had as companion a Hungarian who 
spoke excellent English. When he 
found out that as a courier I was 
attached to the Peace Conference, he 
took considerable interest in my pres- 
ence. Handed me his card. 
“I took a squint at it and the 


first thing that struck my eye was 
‘Prince 

“‘T am of the Hapsburg family,’ 
he said, ‘and as a Hapsburg I feel 
that a great wrong has been done my 
country. The present government 
can never continue in power. Confi- 
dence of the people will never be re- 
stored until a Hapsburg is replaced 
in power. I want you to do me a 
favor when you return to Paris. I 
want you to endeavor to see Presi- 
dent Wilson and explain to him what 
a great mistake the Allies are making 
in their policy toward my country. 
Go to him and tell him that some 
member of the Hapsburgs must. be 
given command of the government.’ 

“TI took a second look at the Prince 
to convince myself that he was speak- 
ing seriously before I replied. 

“‘Prince,’ I said, in an off-hand 
manner. ‘Do you know what reply 
President Wilson would make to me 
if I went to him with your sugges- 
tion?’ 

“He stuck a glass in his eye and 


stared at me in his most impressive 


manner, 

“ ‘Well, I’ll tell you what he would 
say. He’d say, “Lootenant, that idea 
is just what we fought against in 
this war.”’” 

“Did you actually tell the Prince 
that?” I asked. 

“You bet, by heck, I did.” 

Crossing the Danube at Zemlin op- 
posite Belgrade, I climbed the steep 
hill which overlooks the river and 
saw approaching me, seated in state 
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- 


ina “droshky,” a sergeant whom I fF 


had known in the Army of Occupa- " 


tion at Coblenz. 
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“Whoa, stranger!” I shouted in 
my best Nebraskan. “You, too. I 
shouldn’t wonder but what they have 
advanced so far as to establish an 
American bar in this town.” 

“Wot the—,” said the sergeant. “I 
was looking for you. You are to go 
on through to Saloniki tomorrow. 
There’s a swell Red Cross dance to- 
night. The girls are teaching all the 
Serbian officers the ‘shimmy.’ Ex- 
pect to introduce baseball in another 
month; then the Balkans ought to 
be properly pacified.” 

I began to understand why the 
war, which we had seen only in 
Frante, was called a world war. 

It soon ceased to be a matter of 
surprise after a few weeks in the 
Balkans to be asked for “the makin’s” 
or to go up in the inaccessible hill 
country and to be addressed in Eng- 
lish with inquiries about Afton, 
Wyoming or Gadsden, Alabama. 


MERICAN influence, even in the 

Balkans, was not a thing about 
which hard and fast rules could be 
laid down as I was to discover when 
I entered the Drinsky cafe in Salon- 
iki and found seated at one of the 
tables a chic, trimly dressed young 
woman such as one only expects to 
find in the restaurant Voisin in Paris. 
It was quite natural that I should 
have spoken to her in French espe- 
cially when one was not privileged to 
view trimly dressed young women 
every day in the Balkans. 

“Mademoiselle is French?” I in- 
quired in the most Parisian accent 
I could muster. 

No, mademoiselle was Serbian but 
she had been in France. To be pre- 
cise she had just arrived from Nice 
and she was delighted to find an 
American, for. was she not engaged 
to a charming American soldier? 

Her soldier was called a “buck,” 
she explained, adding that she had 
never been able to fathom the precise 
meaning of so strange a word. She 
would show me his picture. She had 
several letters also which he had writ- 
ten her and which she wished trans- 
lated for although she could read 
English she found some difficulty in 
interpreting his American slang. 

It was not to be wondered after 
a glance at the letters. The ending 
of one of them was characteristic: 
“Say, if you get all this that I have 
written, you are some kid, believe 
me, cherie,” 


OON after the reinforcement of 

the relief staff by the arrival from 
France of Lieutenant Mickey Lock- 
wood, formerly an observer in the 
Fiftieth Aero Squadron in the A. 
E. F., arrangements were made for 
an inspection trip across the north- 
ern tip of Albania into western 
Montenegro. 

Five kilometers outside the Mon- 
tenegrin town of Djakovitsa, we 


: > were met by two gendarmes who had 


sent by the military comman- 
nt to escort us formally into the 
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town to a lunch prepared in our 
honor at the caserne. 

That afternoon convinced both 
Lockwood and me that one of the 
most important qualifications of a 
relief worker in Serbia should be the 
ability to imbibe an unlimited quan- 
tity of distilled prune jujce, or kou- 
movitsa, as it is called, the national 
drink of the country. I have seen a 
good many nations indulge in the 
popular and old-fashioned pastime 
of booze fighting but the exhibition 
at that banquet was proof enough 
that the Serbs are capable of carry- 
ing off the blue ribbons in a contest 
with any race. 


T Petch the reception was but a 
44 repetition of that which had 
been received at Djakovitsa. Taken 
before the prefect, the high mogul 
of the Serbian community, we were 
informed that a dinner had been ar- 
ranged in honor of the Americans 
for that evening. The mere mention 
of another dinner struck panic in 
our hearts—and stomachs. 

At the banquet a Greek orthodox 
priest arose, approached a Moslem 





priest and touching his robes, said: 
“These garments signify that we are 
members of a different faith and a 
different religion. Let us forget 
that, in the thought that we are only 
brothers here tonight, on the occa- 
sion of this memorable visit of repre- 
sentatives of our great American 
benefactors.” Clinking his glass 
against the other’s, he held it aloft 
as he prepared to drink the health of 
the Mohammedan. 

The Moslem priest hesitated only 
for a brief instant. 

“My religion forbids me to drink 
wine,” he said, “yet I recognize that 
there are times such as this which 
elevate themselves above rules and 
so I shall drop that tenet of my 
faith for a moment and as a brother 
drink with you.” 

At the close of the banquet Lock- 
wood and I were carried home bodily 
on the shoulders of the prefect and 
the Orthodox priest, followed by a 
torchlight procession of the other 
guests, led by the band. 

It was in the Balkans, Lockwood 
and I both agreed, that we discov- 
ered America. 
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St. Demetrius’—A Corner in Old Saloniki 
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have given your- 
self a little more 
hair.” 


The doughboy 
had failed to sa- 
lute the British 
officer. Helistengd 
to a flow of ora- 
tory on disci- 
pline. 

‘‘Why,’’ said 
the Britisher in 
conclusion, ‘‘we 
have more trouble 
with a handful of 
you Americans 
than we do with 
the whole British 
army.” 

“That’s what 
he Kaiser thinks, 
too,” replied the 
doughboy. 


“T hear Whif- 
kins got $300 
damages for be- 
ing in a street car 
wreck.” 

“Yes, but he 
spent it all riding 
around trying to 


get in another 
that would pay 
more.” 


Jones had re- 
turned from the 
seashore with the 
same tired ex- 




















BURSTS 


The patron was 
reversing the ta- 
bles and the bar- 
ber hadn’t been 
able to do much 
but listen to self- 
praise. 


“Yes,” said the 
man in conclu- 
sion, “and the 


beauty of it is 
I’m a_ self-made 
man.” 
‘“*Self-made, 
eh!’’ remarked 
the _ tonsorialist. 
“Well, you might 















THE AMERICAN LeGion WEEKLY will 
pay for all jokes and other material suite 
able for Bursts and Duds. Address, Edi- 
tor, “Bursts and Duds,” 627 West 43d 
Street, Na York City. 








Corporal: “I hear they have 
found Christopher Columbus’ bones.” 

Dark private: “Why, man, I didn’t 
know they shot craps when he was 
alive.” ' 


Judge: “The policeman says you 
and your wife had some words.” 

Prisoner: “We both had some, 
judge, but I didn’t get a chance to 
use mine.” 


and DBoUDvS 


The visitor hav- 
ing dinner on the 
battleship was 
surprised to find 
eggs on the menu. 

“And do you 
have eggs when 


you are at sea?” Ny 
she asked. Ni 
“Yes,” said the ue 
ensign. Mi 
“Why, where _ 

J 


do you get them.” 
“In the crow’s 
nest, madam.” 








for this 
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1 waited six months 


and it only took me 
one week to get it 


in the army 


here 






















The dusky 
doughboy 
thoughtfully ad- 
dressed _ the 
cootie: 


“Boy, I’se been 
oberly good to 
you. I done give 
you a good home 
and plenty to eat 
and ain’t never 
bothered you 
much. But the 
next time I finds 
you __ associatin’ 
with one of them 
German fleas 
there’s goin’ to 
be trouble.” 


The young lady 
was suspicious of 


every one_ she 
saw in civilian 
clothes. Finally 


she turned on the 
young man sit- 
ting next to her 
in a street car. 
“Why aren’t you 


in the army?” 
she asked rather 
fiercely. 


“For much the 
same reason that 


you aren’t in a 

musical comedy 

chorus,” he _ re- 

plied. “Physical 
art disability.” 
helfant 








pression he wore 
when he started 
his vacation. 

“What’s the 
matter, Bill?” 
asked a friend. 
“IT thought you 
went away for a 
change and a 
rest.” 

“I did, but the 
waiters got all the 
change and the 
landlord got the 
rest.” 






“You shouldn’t put both butter and 


jam on your bread, Tommy. We 
can’t afford it.” 

“But I’m doing it to save, 
mummy.” 


“How does it save?” 
“Why the same bit of bread does 
for both.”—Tit-Bits (London). 


“The landlord doesn’t allow dogs. 
You must have yours killed.” 

“Couldn’t we have the landlord 
killed, so I can keep my dog.”—Le 
Rire (Paris). 


“IT don’t see 
why a person 
can’t get drunk 





on water,” said 
the thoughtful 
“damp.” 


“Don’t be fool- 
ish,” replied the 
friend. 

“Why it ought 
to be as easy to 
get drunk on 
water as on land.” 
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Nebraska veterans are making a 
memorial drive in May. 


Yeomen (f) were guests of Jesse 
S. Hanlin Post, New York, at a ban- 
} quet, April 6. 


Mrs. Mollie Conner, war nurse, 
was honored recently by being the 
first woman to be admitted as a mem- 
¥y &. ber to Earl Faulkner Post, Everett, 
Wash. 


New Orleans posts are making a 

















drive, after a fashion. Their object 
is to find two men in uniform who 
have been posing as ex-soldiers and 
selling pamphlets for fifty cents. 
Joseph Attaway Post, Atlanta, has 
y ad- adopted resolutions to stand behind 
the the national commander in any step 
he might see fit to take in nationa! 
e been matters. 
San John D. Mathis Post, Americus, 
heme Ga., has gone on record as being 
to eat opposed to the compensation plan 
neuter and endorsed the proposed Marne 
1 you Memorial. 
it the Earl Winehart Post, of Snohomish, 
. finds Wash., is organizing an auxiliary. 
ciatin The post is rewarding anyone bring- 
f them ing in five new members with a pres- 
Lae ent of Legion jewelry. 
in’ to 
° Members of Elmer J. Noble Post, 
_ Seattle, Wash., are making a search 
for one of their number, Walter A. 
g lady Bagnall, who disappeared mysteri- 
“> ously some time ago. 
ivilian Hudson Post, Hudson, Mich., was 
‘inally treated to fireworks recently when 
on the Commander Ganser refused to speak 
n sit- at a banquet because a candidate for 
to her governor had been asked to address 
car. the celebrants. 
. tyou Four thousand men at a mass meet- 
am be ing of veterans endorsed the compen- 
rather sation plan in St. Louis, calling for 
h the immediate legislation. Commander 
P that Brinkman of the local post was one 
A in “ of the speakers. 
omedy Willard A. Balcolm Auxiliary, the 
e re- Bronx, New York, has as its presi- 
ysical dent Mrs. Balcolm, the mother of 
the hero from whom the post ob- 
tained its name. The post recently 





went on record as favoring increased 
pay for teachers. 


‘I. W. W. are making a drive for 
membership among former service 
Men as a result of government 
_ neglect of them, J. E. Holden, state 
adjutant of Utah, told the House 
Ways and Means Committee in Wash- 
n. 


- Post 89, Stoughton, Mass., not only 
® voted in favor of the federal com- 
Pensation plan, but went on record 
as favoring an extension of the state 
onus of $100 to certain men to whom 
had been denied under existing 
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THE WEEK am th LEGION 


This department aims to be a week-to- 
week reflection of the entire Legion. To 


make it so Department and Post Adjutants 


and Legion members should contribute regu- 
larly. Photographs wanted. Address Edi- 
tor, ““‘Week in the Legion,” 627 West 48rd 
Street, New York City. 


St. Lcais Post No. 4 gave a smoker 
March <6, that was enlivened by 
sparkling entertainment features. 
A luncheon was served. 


Plans for the establishment of a 
B. & O. post were laid recently in the 
offices of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad, in Baltimore. About 7,000 
veterans are employed by the road. 


Legion Posts in Alaska met March 
29 at Juneau, the capital, to form a 
permanent department organization, 
according to Alfred John Bradford 
Post, of Juneau. 


Fistic and mat encounters seem to 
be a regular part of the meetings of 
Lincoln Post, Nebraska. Four hun- 
dred men attended the first bout in 
the new clubrooms. 


Frank E. Samuel, state adjutant 
of Kansas, reports that of a total 
membership in that department of 
15,450 last year, 14,427 already have 
paid up for the year 1920. 


Sprague Post, Lincoln County, 
Washington, is making a campaign 
for a community house, the business 
men being behind the movement to 
the limit, it is understood. 


One of the most unique posts of 
the Legion is being organized at 
Burke, Idaho, by employes of Hercu- 
les mine, who number sufficient to 
have a regular underground post all 
their own. 


Funerals of all ex-service men in 
their district will be attended by a 
firing squad from Earl Faulkner 
Post, Everett, Wash., rifles now be- 
ing available under the terms of the 
Roger bill. 


Fake solicitors alleging themselves 
to be members of the American 
Legion have been condemned by a 
resolution of the department of 
Washington state, which warns the 
public and posts throughout the state 
against them. 


Remember the cocoa and sinkers! 
The Massachusetts department has 
just sent a note to all post com- 
manders to watch out for the Salva- 
tion Army annual Home Service Ap- 
peal in New England, and to do it 
justice, between May 10 and 20. 


Moriah Post, Port Henry, N. Y., 
does not love Jack Dempsey, but it 
does not stop there. It calls for 
action against all motion picture 
actors and professional baseball 
players who avoided service “through 
outside influence.” 








Willamette Falls Post, Oregon, 
favors the $50 a month adjusted 
compensation plan. The post is out 
for a permanent home. 


A ten round heavyweight bout was 
one of the features of an athletic 
carnival arranged by the post at 
O’Neill, Neb. 

San Francisco’s new auxiliary is 
making a vigorous bid for member- 
ship. Mrs. Ernest L. Norberg is 
secretary. 


Kingston Post, New York, is 
forming a women’s auxiliary. State 
headquarters has announced that ap- 
plication blanks for the auxiliaries 
are available. 


Veterans of Dewitt, Neb., have 
organized Hawes-Wood Post, named 
after William Hawes and William 
Wood, both of whom were killed in 
the war. G. A. Balderson was 
elected commander. 


Richmond Hill Post No. 212, Rich. 
mond Hill, N. Y., Women’s Auxil- 
iary, is taking a lively interest in all 
the post dances, and according to the 
latest advices is doing its best to 
overcome the way the pack and hob- 
nail affected the grace of the men. 


Division of the territory of the 
post into wards and precincts, with 
ward and precinct adjutants, and 
suitable stores as headquarters, 
where a bulletin board may be kept, 
is the scheme of Davenport, Iowa, 
Post, for keeping in touch with all 
of its membership. 


Here’s another claimant for the 
youngest fighter. Harry G. Meyers 
Post, No. 142, of Cannelton, Ind., 
claims the honor for its member, ©. 
E. Clark. According to the post he 
enlisted when fourteen years of age 
and served in the navy throughout 
the war, seeing some of the livelier 
times in that branch of the service. 


Lieut. Fred A. Tillman, Jr., son 
of the Arkansas congressman, is one 
of .the latest additions to George 
Washington Post No. 1. He saw 
service with the French Escadrille, 
the 90th Aero Squadron and the 12th 
Field Artillery. Among other things 
he has the D. S. C., the Legion of 
Honor, Croix de Guerre, and was 
recommended by his C. O. for the 
Congressional Medal. 


“Someone’s stolen our mailing 
list” is the wail of Tank Corps Post 
No. 715, for which reason they want 
the magazine to give notice to mem- 
bérs that a smoker will be held March 
16th at 248 East 34th Street, New 
York. Benny Leonard, Johnny Dun- 
dee, and Sergt. Ray Smith are among 
those who will put on the gloves, 
while Joe Stecher and Zybysko are 
a couple of those that will grace the 
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BIG MONEY FOR LEGION MEN 


WANTED—Men in their home sector wanted by 
The N. Y. Times Co. for: (1) CURRENT HIS- 
TORY MAGAZINE, sole periodical obtaining facts 
through N. Y. Times world-wide news facilities 
of occurrences worth recording in every nation on 
earth; (2) WAR PORTFOLIOS, picture history 
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THAT THE COUNTRY MAY 
KNOW 
(Continued from page 6) 


and $31 in 1919. Quite a decent 
increase. 
Y such standards, the soldier, 


sailor and marine were greatly 
underpaid. When the extreme haz- 
ard of his duties is considered, the 
disparity of emolument is even more 
striking. 

These are cold-blooded arguments. 
Whoever denies that the former 
service man deserves extra compen- 
sation is a cold-blooded opponent. 
There is no point in telling the cold- 
blooded of the dangers and discom- 
forts service men underwent. No 
good to mention to him the extreme 
unpleasantness of being shelled; the 











days and nights in mud and cold and 
filth; the charge on the machine gun 
nest; the dreary hours on a destroyer 
or sub-chaser; the hourly expectation 
of sudden death on a transport; the 
hunger and the pain and the anguish. 

Perhaps the cold-blooded man will 
argue that the cost of equalizing the 
condition of the service man and the 
man who worked and profited, or em- 
ployed and profited, would cost the 











country “too much money.” Remind 
this man that the total cost of nine- 
teen months of our participation in 
the war was twenty-nine billion dol- 
lars. If the American doughboy had 
not finished the war at least six 
months before military experts had 
reason to believe he could finish it, 
the extra six months would have cost 
a third again as much, or about nine 
billion dollars. The estimated cost of 
compensation does not come to a 
three-billion dollar total. If the war 
had lasted, the extra billions would 
have been forthcoming from some 
source and the country would not 
have been wrecked to raise it. 

Vast sums of money were obtained 
by Congress after the Armistice to 
take care of war contracts. This 
money was forthcoming—because it 
was needed—without any hue and 
cry being raised about it. 

The sneering opponent of com- 
pensation says it amounts to “sand- 
bagging the government.” Nothing 
is said about the 3,000,000 Amer- 
icans who were unmarried and went 
into shipyards and munition plants 
and other “necessary war work.” 
Did they sandbag the government 
when they asked and received high 
wages? 

This man is the person who is so 
fond of telling you that The Amer- 
ican Legion is forsaking its high 
ideals by demanding what is due. 
Does he say anything about the gov- 
ernment clerks who banded together 
to get a $20 a month bonus and who 
now seek a $40 a month. increase? 

Next week we believe we can as- 
sume it is proved that the former 
service man was not paid enough, 
and we shall show he should get his 
extra compensation now. 

. 
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ba hig grade bicycle. 
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quality in them and our bicycles 
must eatety you. 

44 STYLES, colors, and sizes to 
choose from inour famous RANGER 
line. Send for big beautiful catalog. 

Many parents advance the first 
payment and energetic boys by odd 
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Don’t Wear 
a Truss 


Brooks’ Appliance, the mod- 





ern scientific invention, the 
wonderful new discovery that 
relieves rupture, will be sent 
on trial. No obnoxious 
springs or pads. 


Dr. E. C. Brooks 
Brooks’ Rupture Appliance 














Has Automatic Air Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts Sete ther as you would a 
br ken limb. No salves. No lies. Durable, 
cheap. Se nt on trial to prove it. Protected by 
e S. patents. Catalog and measure blanks 
mailed free. Send name and address to-day. 
Brooks Appliance Co., 396 B State Street, Marshall, Mich 

















A VOCATIONAL school established for the re- 

habilitation of tuberculous ex-service men is in 
immediate need of Instructors (ex-service men) for 
classes in watch repairing, typewriter repairing, 
shoe repairing, show-card writing, poultry raising 
and engraving. Good salary for men with high 
qualifications. Apply to the Resident Manager 
New England Vocational School, Rutland, Mass.) 















































CHARLES E£. VAN RIPER 
60 BROAD ST., NEW YORK 
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, Standing American citizens.” 


. ; _in for a little while, a man now can 
| join the army and see the world, and 
enable the world to “see” him when 





JOIN THE ARMY AND KNOW | 
THE WORLD 
(Continued from page 9) 


The list includes all of the old stand- 
bys one might name when asked to 
reel off a few trades—like motion 
picture operating, baking, black- 
smithing, electricity, masonry—as 
well as trades not so ordinary such 
as ex-ray repairing, refrigeration, | 
cabinetmaking, foundry work, radio} 
specialization, or playing a saxo- 
phone. In fact, for the musically in- 
clined every instrument in the or- 
chestra is at his disposal to learn, in- 
cluding the oboe. 

Where possible the instructors will 
be drawn from the commissioned and 
enlisted personnel of the army, but 
as the schools develop service in- 
structors probably will be a small 
minority of the total. I have had 
an opportunity to observe in opera- 
tion only the First Division schools 
at Camp Zachary Taylor. All of the 
instructors in the academic courses 
come from the outside. They are 
young women whose morning hours 
are spent in schoolrooms in Louis- 
ville. Nearly all vocational instruc- 
tors are service experts. 


GFacraL stress is laid on the point 
that students will not be ex- 
ploited. While the vocational train- 
ing is of a highly practical nature, 
care is taken that it shall not be car- 
ried beyond the point necessary for 
instruction, and that men shall not 
be worked on labor projects on the 
plea that they are being educated. 

The major aim is to fit the soldier 
for a definite occupation upon his re- 
turn to civil life. 

The army, however, reaps large 
benefits. Trained technicians and 
mechanics are made available for the 
army’s needs, and the raising of the 
average intelligence increases the 
average of military efficiency. The 
soldier’s life is energized and moti- 
vated. 

Lieutenant Colonel H. H. Elarth, 
who is in charge of the educational 
work in the division, regards the in- 
novation as the most signiticant re- 
form in the army within years. It 
will, he says, make the army a place 
for the ambitious and alert. 

“The project will go far in 
strengthening our trained reserve,” 
said Colonel Elarth. “We estimate 
that within three years 100,000 men 
will go back to civil life after hav- 
ing passed through the army schools. 
They will be better men physically, 
better men morally and socially, bet- 
ter producers, better wage-earners, 
better community workers, and most 
vital of all, better all-round, up- 





Such is.one of the lasting benefits 
a nation in arms has left to a nation 
back at the works of peace. Thanks 
to the tip the Regular service has 
taken from the army all of us served 
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For great valves or window screens; for mine 
pumps or automobile fittings; for turbines or 
spark plug electrodes—everywhere a metal in giant 
casting or tiny wire must resist rust, acids, alkalies 
or chemically tainted waters; retain strength 
under high heat, or resist the destructive wearing 
action of hot gases or superheated steam 


MONEL, because of its unique characteristics, is the most perfectly 
balanced of all metals. Strong as steel but without its limitations, 
non-corrodible as copper, yet harder, more durable and acid resist- 
ing than bronze—MONEL possesses a wider range of usefulness 
than is possible with any other available metal or alloy. 


And for these reasons MONEL is now extensively employed in 
industries where the mechanical and chemical requirements are 
unusually exacting, as well as for a variety of common domestic uses. 


Among the many purposes for which MONEL renders a service 
that effects great economy over the material previously used are 
power plant apparatus, chemical equipment, marine fittings, special 
parts of machinery, chain, nails, screws, surgical instruments, table 
cutlery, and golf club heads. 


MONEL Metal is a natural alloy composed of 67% nickel, 28% 
copper, and 5% other metals. It can be machined, cast, forged, 
rolled, drawn, brazed, soldered, and welded by electric or oxy- 
acetylene method. It takes and retains a perfect nickel finish. 


An increasing number of manufacturers regard MONEL as indis- 
pensable for hundreds of purposes where a combination of great 
strength, non-corrodibility, and durability is required. 


Our experience as sole producers of MONEL Metal since its dis- 
covery in 1905, is at your disposal through our Sales or Technical 
Departments. 

The International Nickel Company has served industry for more than half a century 
through the production of a wider variety and increasing number of better Nickel 


products. In purchasing INCO Monel Metal, INCO Nickel, and other INCO prod- 
ucts, you are assured of the highest and most uniform grades that the world produces. 


The International Nickel Company 
43 Exchange Place New York, N. Y. 


The International Nickel Company of Canada, Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. 












PUTTEES 


PATENTED 


Spirals are Regulation! (Note: S.R. #42 U.S.A.) 


The 3 ‘ M lor All 
Genuine Military 
Spiral and 
(All Wool) ; Sport 

Puttee Wear 


Made in Any 
Climate 


fertable— be oy Phe thing ee roughing it. 
Smar Efficien: e 
sxe uitar y and Eauip- 

for nearest 


LOCKHART SPIRAL SERVICE LEGGINGS, Inc. 
B. way, Brooklyn, N. 
Mfrs. eeremnae Military Schools, Organizations and Posts 


Canoe of Quality 





Safest to Use” 
Send today for your copy of our new illustrated 
book showing the best models of canvas covered 
canoes made, including Sp the unsinkabi 
@ance, sailing. and war canoes for clubs and 
summer camps: row boats and all accessories. 
Mennebeo Boat and Canoe Co. 
19 R. R. Square, Waterville, Maine, 














advance in several Standard Make 
te ber Tires makes our + a grade 
riced Auto Tires sell like 7. ane 
at nr ta prices. Agents wanted to use 
and sell direct to car owners. Big Profits. 


AUTO TI LEARING HOU 
oz w. Aen St., Chicago, Ill, 








MUSIC. FREE 





Pieno, Organ, Violin, Mandolin, 
oz edvenced laren One lesson Koh Yhiatteations yo 


magic — o" Write es Boog eB dat to cor which edeuies 





in SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 64 Lakeside Bullding, CHICAGO 
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Address, Editor, “Find Your Buddy,” 6 





f person to whom it shall be remitted. 


| FIND YOUR BUDDY | 


27 West 43rd Street, New York City. 
eturned if request is made in writing ON THE PHOTO together with name and address 


Photographs 














M. G. ComMPaANY, 28TH INFANTRY.—Anyone 
having a picture of Edward F. Bowman write 
to his father, S. A. Bowman, 1041 Cherry St., 
Wheeling, W. Va. 


ComPaANY B, 128TH INFANTRY.—Private Fred 
W. Donahey killed in Argonne October 15. Any- 
one knowing details of his death write his father, 
E. 8S. Donahey, Redfield, S. D. 


Brrspurc, GERMANY.—Anyone knowing details 
of death of Private Frank L. Gauden, Co. B, 
$14th F. Sign. Bn., on February 19, 1919, write 
Mrs. Mary Gauden, 879 Rush St., Chicago, Il. 


Private Howarp H. DICKINSON, 6TH Ma- 
RINES.—Information concerning details of his 
death wanted by his father, W. W. Dickinson, 
119 Allen Blvd., Kalamazoo, Mich. ° 


NAVAL Ry. Batrery 1.—Mrs. Gunie Brehm, 
159 N. Washington St., Gettysburg, Pa.,. wants 
information of death of her son, Sgt. Ralph E. 
Brehm, ist cl. pharm. mate who died in Evac. 
Hosp. No. 7, Octoer 25, 1918. 


ComPANY A, 102p INFANTRY.—August Fred- 
erickson, killed or wounded at Marshville, near 
Verdun, September 26. Information wanted by 
Oscar Gimmestad, State Bank of Belview, Bel- 
view, Minn. 


Company G, 47TH INFANTRY.—Details of death 
of C. Verner Parker wanted from men of this 
company, especially Capt. Counody and Lieut. 

. P. Peterkin. Address Talbert W. Abbott, 
Otwell, Ind. 


Company K, 28TH INFANTRY.—Details of the 
death of Cpl. Harvey W. Weygandt, reported 
missing in action and later killed in action 
October 1. Write Mrs. Frank A Brown, 109 N 
Main St., Princeton, IIl. 


ComPANY M, 341st INFANTRY.—Private Nor- 
man O. Larson last wrote his family October 15 
that he had been transferred to another com- 
pany. Reported killed in action October 19. 
Information as to his new company or details 
of his death wanted by H. L. Peterson, Twin 
Lakes State Bank, Twin Laxes, Minn. 


Co. G, 114TH InF.—Sergt. Frederick H. Baynes 
was reported by the War Department as killed 
in action, October 12, 1918. His mother re- 
ceived word from one of his friends, who de- 
clares he saw Baynes on April 7, 1919. Anyone 
knowing anything concerning the fate or where- 
abouts of this man write mother, Mrs. F. A. 
Baynes, 935 Monmouth Ter., Gloucester, N. J. 





TWO “WANTS” 





WANTED—Modern cottage with land enough 
for garden and chicken run; in or near live town 


preferably near the water. 
Will pay cash for right proposition. 


business life. 
Address CONTENTED, 


Retiring from active 


Homeville. 





AND THIS 





WANTED—Job as night watchman, or will 
work at anything. Forty years’ business experi- 
ence, but forced out to make room for younger 
man. Address NECESSITY, Cold World 





They both 
SAME INCOME; but “CONTENTED” s 
he deposited part of his salary in a SAVING 


STARTED under the SAME CONDITIONS and received about the’ 


nt less than he earned. On every pay day 


BANK, and when the savings were sufficient 


he invested carefully—so at the age of sixty he has acquired enough to retire and live 


in comfort. 


“NECESSITY” had no plan; 


he lived no better than 


“CONTENTED, ’ ” but he spent | his money carelessly and with no thought for the future. 


He is sixty years old—and BROKE. . . . 


You can be sure of COMFORT and INDEPENDENCE in 
YOUR OLD AGE if you save systematically. 


WHY NOT OPEN AN ACCOUNT BY MAIL WITH THE 


Williamsburgh 


Savings Bank 


175 Broadway, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ASSETS OVER $100,000,000 


OVER $118,000 DEPOSITORS 


Interest Paid Twice a Year 


Let Us Send You Our Banking By Mail Booklet ‘‘A.L.’’ 


ATwoop FRENCH.—French High Commission 
has important letter for you. 


_ JAMES A. SWANN.—Any information regard- 
ing this soldier wanted by parents at 550a Davis 
Ave., Arlington, N. J. 


359TH INF.—Anyone with Ist Lt. Claude W. 
Fisher, Adj., at time of death write his mother, 
- O. B. Fisher, 210 W. Lamar St., Sherman, 

ex. 


303p INFANTRY.—Private Howard M. Huff, 
killed in action September 30, 1918. Informa- 
tion wanted by W. lan, Jr., 9 Whitney 
Ave., Waltham, Mass. 


23p INFANTRY.—Peter B. Bradley, reported 
killed at Chateau Thierry, June 14. Buddies 
write to George Moulton, 83 Ottawa St., Lowell, 
ass. 


Co. H, 313TH INF.—Warfield Walker, would 
like to hear from someone who knew details of 
death of Pvt. Jim Hoover. Address care of 
Harrison and Robinson, Hardin, Mo. 


Co. H, 165TH INnr.—Anyone having informa- 
tion concerning death of Private George Smith, 
reported killed July 29, 1918, write Ed. K. Mills, 
Sprucedell, Minn. 


WILLIAM M. KELLERHALS, formerly Camp Pike 

A. R. D.—Anyone thn we details of the 

death of this man — his father, Emil Kel- 
lerhals, Noble, Iowa, R. 


CompaANy A, 356TH INFANTRY.—Mech. Clar- 
ence G. Kepple, killed during St. Mihiel drive. 
Anyone having details write his mother, Mrs. 
Alice Kepple, Artesia, N. M 


ComPANY B, 5TH MARINES.—Private Roicy D. 
Wilson died of wounds June 17. Anyone hav- 
ing information write his mother, Mrs. Ed. Wil- 
son, Randolph, Nebr. 


Co. M, 9TH INF.—Anyone having information 
concerning fate of Oren E. Groft, reported 
wounded in Champagne, October 3, 1918, write 
S. G. Groft, 316 Cherry St., Clearfield, Pa. 


Co. M, 353p INr.—E. W. Beile, 1493 Arthur 
Ave., Lakewood, Cleveland, Ohio, would like to 
learn the name of orderly of Lieut. Alvin N 
Seith, killed at St. Mihiel, September 30, 1918. 


341stT Ams. Co.—Anyone having information 
concerning the whereabouts or fate of Sergt. 
Harry Noble write A. L. Rosenberg, 318 N. 
Main St., Rockford, Ill. 


ComPANY B, 61st INFANTRY.—Last heard of 
Private Wesley H. Strang on October 9, 1918. 
Anyone having later information write his sis- 
ter, Miss Luella G. Strang, 504 S. 9th St., West, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


54tH Art. C. A. C.—Anyone knowing any- 
thing concerning the whereabouts or fate of J. 
Boyd Knepper, formerly of Heavy Art. Tr. Bn.., 
stationed at Angers, write Van Noy Wier, 
Southern Cotton Oil Co., Athens, Ga. 


Co. M, 16TH INr.—Eddie Flyn arrived in 
France December 25, 1917; .ast heard from on 
June 12, 1918. No word has been received from 
the War Department that he has been killed. 
Write Mrs. B. L. Flyn, 419 Cherry St., Ana- 
conda, Mont. 


Co. I, 162p INF.—Pvt. Stephen J. Eberle, re- 
ported missing in action, July 18, 1918. War 
Department reports he is presumably dead. 
Anyone having any information concerning his 
fate write Mrs. J. Eberle, 774 Haight Ave., 
Portland, Ore. 


‘Batr. F, 104TH on 193TH F. A.—If the par- 
ents of Joe H. Johnston will communicate with 
I. M. Adams, 19 E. Verona Ave., Pleasantville, 
N. J., they may receive a Testament and three 
snapshots belonging to Johnston, which were 
found on a battlefield in France. 


1litH Inr.—Homer G. Hickman, of Co. H, 
331 st Inf., later transferred to 111th, reported 
wounded October 5, and died October 6. No 
other information has been received concerning 
him. Anyone knowing the details of his death 
write W. O. Hickman, Clinton, IIL 


Co. G, 7TH InrF.—Buie W. Boydon was reported 
killed in action July 15, 1918; reported seen on 
December 21 in B. H. No. 56. His mother wants 
to hear from anyone who knows something 
about Boydon, especially Dr. Keyser and Miss 
Alma Keinlen. Address Mrs. James Boydon, 
Monongah, W. Va. 

THE AMERICAN LEGION WEEKLY 
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way. Les Watters, formerly 125th M. G. 
Bn. A.—His parents, Mr. and Mrs. Allen 
Wales. Bridgeton, Ind., seek word. 


Co. F, 105TH Inr.—Any information regard- 
ing Cpl. Theodore G. Nier write Mrs. Earle M. 
Swain, 810 Ninth Ave., Helena, Mont. 


D. J. GrirrirHs—Discharged from Army Oct. 
$1, 1919. Anyone knowing this man write Mrs. 
D. J. Griffiths, Box 10, Kincaid, Kan. 


78tH Div.—Thomas Dunn English. Anyone 
with knowledge of this man write Pierre M. 
Brown, 17 Battery Pl., New York City. 


28tH Inr.—Information regarding deaths of 
Sgts, Stonesifer and Willie B. Day wanted by 
American Legion Post No. 88, Camp Custer, 
Mich. 


Co. D, 103p ENG.—Anyone with Pvt. Michael 
Edward Howard at time of death, July, 1918, 
please write his mother, Mrs. Elizabeth Howard, 
300 Lawrence St., Lawrence, Mass. 


Dave Witt1ams—Formerly Utah National 
Guard. Any information regarding this man 
write his sister, Mrs. Elizabeth James, 69 King 
Row, Park City, Utah. 


MicHARL KotuN—Believed to have served in 
Army. Anyone knowing his whereabouts com- 
municate with Dept. of Civilian Relief, Amer- 
ican Red Cross, 44 East 23d St., New York City. 


Frep DAuy, formerly Pvt. Co. C, S. A. T. C., 
Indianadpolis, Ind.—Information concerning his 
whereabouts desired by his mother, Mrs. 
Daly, 1228 S. Cherry St., Janesville, Wis. 

e 


13TH Fup. Art.—Pvt. James J. Reed, re- 
ported by C. O. as wounded, and by ‘War Dept. 
as killed. Information desired by his father, J. 
W. Reed, R. F. D. No. 3, Emporium, Pa. 


557TH Co., 5rH Marines—Pvt. Eben Bradbury, 
Jr. <Any information concerning death com- 
municate to James Dickens, Jr., care of Wolfe 
Tavern, Newburyport, Mass. 


Co. B, 18TH INr.—Information regarding 
death of Pvt. Martin J. Nygard, last heard of 
Sept. 29, 1918, desired by his father, B. M. Ny- 
gard, Hendricks, Minn., Box 45. 


Harry W. WALLING, formerly U. S. Navy— 
His mother has not heard from him since 
March, 1917. Write Mrs. H. W. Walling, 38 
Bristol St., Springfield, Mass. 


Co. M, 312TH Inr.—Frank Novak. Anyone 


‘knowing details of his death write Adj., Leon 


Heath Post No. 51, Pine City, Minn. Informa- 
tion desired for his relatives. 


Co. F, 16TH Inr.—Pvt. Joseph Swamberg, re- 
ported killed in action Oct. 4, 1918. Informa- 
tion concerning his death desired by his mother, 
Mrs. Francis Swamberg, Rutland, III. 


Byron C. Sroskorr, ex-marine—Discharged at 
Quantico, Va., Oct., 1919, no word since. Where- 
abouts requested by Anton Bernatz Post No. 
163, American Legion, Decorah, Ia. 


122p Inr.—Any information regarding Lt. 
Morris Draper should be sent to Lyle D. Tabor, 
Adj., American Legion of Michigan, 401 Equity 
Bldg., Detroit. 


Co. C, 6TH INF.—Information regarding Pvt. 
Henry M. Holle, reported killed in action, Sept. 
12, 1318. desired by Paul J. yo io .» Post No. 
197, South Amherst, O., R R. 


Co. M, 110TH Inr.—Pvt. Frank Girard, re- 
ported missing and later killed. Information re- 
garding him wanted by his mother, Mrs. Maggie 
Girard, Hatboro, Pa. 


AVIATION Hosp. No. 4, near Beaumont, France 
—Information desired concerning Cpl. Adolph 
Magnuson by father, Axel B. Magnuson, 3 Tre- 
mont St., Cambridge, Mass. 


Pvt. Fay Harris, Fid. Serv. Div.—Any in- 


"formation of whereabouts should be sent te 


Claude E. Harris, 104 E 14th St., Vancouver, 
Wash. 


Co. B, 101ist Inr.—R. H. Shaw, reported dis- 
charged Sept., 1919. Any news of him should 
be sent his mother, care of Leo. A. Spillane, 
War Risk Officer, Mass. Dept. American Legion, 
Boston, Mass. 


Co. L, 58TH INnr.—Information desired con- 
cerning Pvt. Andrew J. Ottinger, reported 
killed in action, Oct. 7, 1918. Anyone knowing 
definite news of death write Peter Ottinger, 
Oskaloosa, Kan. 


OrLanpo B. Jackson and Henry E. WELL- 
MAN, the former of the 3d Army M. P. and 
the latter of the 13th F. A.—Anyone knowing 
the whereabouts of these men please communi- 
cate with Harold W. Arnold, 623 C, East 8th 
St., Kansas City, Mo. 


er 















» Notice! 


Special Price If 
You Order From 


Down brings this 
Boys’ 5 -Piece 
“Complete Cue 


We are overstocked. 

pri ice if you order now ay is t 
his complete outs sent you for a. .00 downer 

Don’t wait. Send the coupon now 


Boy’s “World-Beater” Outfit 
1 Fg Sed Pree Wat Ties Fol Faro fe 
le 

1 Fancy Lawn Pocket Handkerchief 
ried Resta” ee Le et ey a4 
suns tine cil wear Rie e iron. =e ~ double 
style. Plea’ ted back w ith e and belt all 
around. Cestetronety Beed with twi serge. Enick- 
ers full lined. Comes in —y 4 mixed Cassi- 
meres in Blue, Brown, Green or Gray. ee eteny 


Stylish Gott Onn Caps Mode of phy —— ppaiae. 


Fancy Striped ohn Made from dur- 
able, warhelie' Percale. Perfect fitting yoke 
back. Outs ide pocket—cuffs to button. 
Handsome Four-in-Hand Tie: Comes fn 
solid colors in various rich shades. Reversi« 
ble—two sides to wear. 
Pocket Handkerchief: Madeof soft, good 
quality lawn with pretty fancy border. 
Boy’e Club Button with Every Sult 
Be sure to give size of cap, also 
size and color of suit. 





sii coupon No. $-11. Send only $1.00 
Terms $3.00 monthly. 
on ~~ price $18.95. 


6 Months: 
To Pay 


Open a Charge Account 
rt a ae tay a ag 
i “World on 


everywhere. Buy on 
f yeeif the 6 Jena 
credicterma, Bee yyy a 


Order Now 


The best bargain in years. Don’t 
miss this chance. Money back instanty 
if you say so after you see “o suit. —_ 
the compen with a 1 - P. O. ora 
dollar bill. Don’t 







Elmer F Richards Co., Si%Sech ote Chicago 


T enclose $1.00. Send the boy’s outfit No. $31, 





Color Suit.._....-...--.--~.Size Suit Sse Cap ner 
If 1 am not satisfied with the Boy’ iS Oatae Tean return hy and get my pay- 
ment back. Otherwise | wii! pay §3. 00 monthly until §18.95 bas been paid. 


(This coupon must be signed by your mother or tether) 


Name 


Elmer Richards Co. & ssarece 0... 


Dept. 9584 W. 35th St., CHICAGO 


























Real Fireworks Displays 


WITH THE STING TAKEN OUT 
They put “PEP” in your 
CELEBRATIONS AND LEGION ROUND UPS 


Write fer Prospectus ef Our Wonderful Scenic Fireworks Spectacle 


*‘Battle of Chateau-Thierry”’ 
WE MAKE SHAM BATTLE EFFECTS OF ALL KINDS 


We furnish Fireworks Displays and Spectacles to the leading 
State and County Fairs of the United States. Ask any Fair Secre- 
tary—they all know. 


“JULY FOURTH DISPLAYS—COSTING) FROM $50.00 TO $5000.00 
IF YOU ARE GOING TO CELEBRATE—WRITE US 


THEARLE-DUFFIELD FIREWORKS DISPLAY CO. 
North American Bldg., 36 S. State Street Chicago 
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ad 


Advertising and the Weekly} 














V Newskin Co. 

V International Nickel Co. (Monel Metal) 
Reed Tobacco Co. (Relu Cigarettes) 
International Correspondence Schools 

V Hornblower & Weeks (Investments) 
Independent Corporation (Roth Memory Course) 
A. G. Spalding (Athletic Equipment) 

V Savage Arms Corporation (Rifles and Revolvers) 
General Cigar Co. (White Owl Cigars) 
R. J. Reynolds Co. (Came! Cigarettes) 
Waitt & Bond Co. (Blackstone Cigars) 
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the wheel. 


For after we are carrying regularly the 12 to 14> 


pages of advertising per issue that we’re after now and 
which we need tg.make each issue pay for itself— 
what happens ?°#: 
Why as we get more advertising, we can make a 
bigger and better magazine for you. 
THE ADVERTISING MANAGER, 
627 West 43d Street, 
New York City. 


Turs Sertesfor Artic.es Becan in Tue Issuz oF January 2, 1920. 


V Service Stripe—Awarded advertisers with us regularly for over six months. 


THE AMERICAN LEGION WEEKLY , 
. ‘y 













































Brother A. C. C. writes us from Chicago. Cluett’ Peabody & Co. (Arrow Collars) 
Says a few complimentary things about the ‘“Ad- V E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Powder) 
vertising and the WEEKLy”’ column. Eaton Crane & Pike Co. (Stationery) ¢ 
And asks a very logical question. C. K. Grouse (Insignia) ; 
He wants to know just exactly how we are shaping Electric Storage Battery Co. (Exide Batteries) y 
up in advertising contracts scheduled for 1920. Horace Partridge Co. (Athletic Equipment) s 
Well, don’t think for a! minute that we chaps in the L. W. Sweet & Co. (Jewelry) 
advertising department have been asleep on our jobs. Davey Tree Expert Co. (Tree Surgery) 
We've been at it almost night and day since the Oliver Typewriter Co. 
magazine first started. Mead Cycle Co. 
And we've carried in the WrEEKLY—more cash V W. F. Young, Inc. (Absorbine, Jr.) 
paid-for-at-full-rates-business in the first six months V U.S. Rubber Co. (Tires) ° 
' _ ofour existence than anynew magazine ever did before. American Box Ball Co. 
| And we're still going strong. Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. (Phonographs) h 
For 1920—To get down to details, we have at the South Bend Watch Co. S 
: present time ‘“‘Name on the dotted line” contracts Holcomb & Hoke (Butterkist Pop Corn Machines) q 
giving us schedules from che following advertisers: Cudahy Packing Co. (Goblin Soap) : 
—_ - ~s V Chandler Motor Car Co. 
LIST OF ADV ERTISERS UNDER Daccitlt Gltes Cor On. 
SCHEDULE FOR 1920 C. G. Conn, Ltd. (Band Instruments) . 
Old Town Canoe Co. (Canoes) New Jersey Zinc Co. u 
Marcus Simpson Co. (Insignia Pillows) Alexander Hamilton Institute o 
Liggett & Myers (Chesterfield Cigarettes) Haywood Tire and Equipment Co. : 
V Converse Rubber Co. Rahe Auto School le 
(Rubber Shoes) Coca Cola Co. d 
Lockhart Spiral Leg- SimmonsHasdwareCo. > 
gings Co. _ National SalesmanCo. pl 
Armour & Co. Giving you a few Coyne Trade & Eng. | * 
V Autocar Co. (Auto Schools. 
Trucks) cold Si acts as It wouldn't be fair togive _ 
Antonio Roig & Langs- t h e e r2 st t O d a figures as to the amounts - 
dorf (Girard Cigars) Y ¥ of their individual con- 
Lacey & Lacey tracts, but the total Pp 
(Patents) amount of business sched- st 
Pelman Institute uled from the above list , 
(Training) of advertisers amounts to over $150,000. cl 
) H. Clay Glover (Dog Remedies) That’sa good record fora magazine not yet a year old. ~ 
Language Phone Method A wonderful record, in fact. fo 
Manley-Johnson Corporation (Fox Puttees) But it isn’t half enough to put this magazine across fo 
Corona Typewriter Co. in good shape on a paying basis. ” 
V American Telegraph & Telephone Co. No—not a third. In 
V George Frost Co. (Boston Garters) Solely because of our low subscription price to you. he 
Kennebec Boat & Canoe Co. . So do your part, as we’ve told you how you can, to — W 
V Tulloss School (Stenography) help us boost the figure. “ 
Auto Strop Safety Razor Co. It means something to you to put your shoulder to ze 
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FROM NATIONAL 


HEADQUARTERS 





Mayor Charles W. Jewett, of In- | 
dianapolis, tendered a formal recep- | 
tion to National Headquarters of 
The American Legion, March 30, at 
which the National Officers re- 
sponded to addresses of welcome. 


Ninety-six new charters were 
issued the week ending March 26, 
ringing the total to 8,659. 


Units of the Women’s Auxiliary 
of The American Legion are being 
rapidly organized, 445 having been 
chartered up to March 26. 


Gerald J. Murphy, of Rutland, Vt., 
has been appointed Director of the 
Service Division, at National Head- 
quarters, succeeding Charles F. 
Sheridan, who resigned to resume 
the practice of law in Syracuse, N. Y. 


The National Commander has re- 
ceived word from the War Depart- 
ment that the citations bestowed 
upon the Bearings Service Company, 
of Detroit, in recognition of their 
promise to “reemploy everybody 
who formerly worked with them, and 


left to serve in the army or navy 
during the great war,” had been 


withdrawn. This action was taken 
by the War Department on com- 
plaint of George A. Buckbee, who 
was refused employment. 


A bulletin has been issued urging 
all ex-service men to record officially 
their discharge papers with the 
Recorder of their county. 


The Official Emblem 
printed on forms. or stationery 
should bear the words, “Copyright, 
1919, The American Legion.” 


Ex-service men will have prior 
claims to entry upon the 360,000 
acres of revested Oregon and Cali- 
fornia railroad lands for sixty days 
following the opening, which will 
probably take place in May. 


Charles F. Coffin, president of the 
Indianapolis Chamber of Commerce, 
has been elected chairman of a state- 
wide committee appointed to formu- 
late plans for the erection of a War 
Memorial building by Indiana citi- 
zens to house permanent headquar- 
ters of The American Legion. The 

lan contemplates a $10,000,000 
uilding, half to come from appro- 
priation by the legislature, and the 
other half from the city and county. 


Arrangements have been made 
with the Bureau of War Risk In- 
surance whereby an educational film 
entitled, “Uncle Sam—Insurance 
Agent,” can be furnished by the 
bureau to posts free. of charge. 
R..W. Emerson, assistant director, 
Bureau of War Risk Insurance, 
Washington, D. C., is in charge of 


when re- 


distribution. 
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Pili Teach You Piano 


In Quarter Usual Time 





To persons who have not previously 
heard of my method, this may seem a 
pretty bold statement. But I will gladly 
convince you of its accuracy by referring 
you to any number of my graduates in 
any part of the world. 


There isn’t a State in the Union 
doesn't contain a score or more 
players of the piano or organ who obtained 
their entire training from me by mail. |! 
have far more students than were ever 
before taught by one man. Investigate by 
writing for my 64-page free booklet,‘‘How 
to Learn Piano or Organ.” 

My way of teaching 
piano or organ 1s entirely 
different from all other: 
Out of every four hours 
of study, h 


that 


skilled 


one hour is 
spent ent reed away 
the key 
something al put Ha: 
mony and The Laws 
Music. This is an awful 
shock to most teachers 
of the “old school,”” who 
still think that learning 
piano is solely a » probs lem 
of “finger gy 

When you y go to the 
keyboard,youaccomplish 
twice as much, 
you understand what you 
are doing. Within four 
lessons I enable you to 
play an interesting 


jrom 


because 


piece 
piece 


not only in the original 
key, but in all other keys 
as well. 


I make use of every 
possible scientific help— 
many of which are en- 
tirely unknown to the 
average teacher. My pat- 
ented invention, the COL- 
OROTONE, sweeps away 
playing difficulties that 
have troubled students 
for generations. By it 
use, Transposition—usu- 
ally a “nightmare to 
students—becomes easy 
and fascinating. With 
my fifth lesson I intro- 
duce another important 
and exclusive invention 
QUINN-DEX. Quinn- 
Dex is a simple, hand- 
operated moving picture 
device, which enables 
you to see, right before 
your eyes, every move- 
ment of my hands at the 
keyboard. You actually 
see the fingers move. In- 
stead of having to repro- 
duce your teacher's fin- 
ger movements from 
MEMORY—which can- 


Marcus Lucius Quinn Conservatory of Music 
Studio Z40, Social Union Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


AN OPPORTUNITY 
Young Man 


Are you satisfied with your present income? We want 
real able representatives to distribute a remarkable $25 
calculating machine which is co, Bay to = of —_ 


fide peepeution ~% “live 
earnest men who went to ® make real money. If you 

one of them apply at once for territorial rights Gnd re 
formation. 


RAY ADDING MACHINE CO., Bept., H, 465 Washington St. New York 



































DR. QUINN AT HIS PIANO—From the fam-us 
sketch by Schneider, exhibited at the 
St. Leuis Exhibition 


not be always accurate--you have the correct 
models before you during every minute of practice 
The COLOROTONE and QUINN- DE X save you 
months and years of wasted effort. They can be ob 
tained only from me and there is nothing else, any- 





where, even remotely like them 
Men and women who have failed by all other 
methods have quickly and easily attained succe 


ons studying with me. ssential ways you 





are in closer touch with 1 ou were study- 
ing ) nethod—yet less S cf 
each—and the ide all the 
recent developments in ientif teaching Pe 
the student of moderate means, this method of 
studying is far superior to all others; and eve 
the wealthiest student, there is nothing better 
any price. You may be certain that your progres 
is at all times in accord with the best musical 
thought of the present day, and this makes all the 


difference in the world 
My Course is endorsed by distinguished mus 

cians, who would not recommend any Course but 
the best. It is for beginners, or experienced play- 
ers, old or young. You advance as rapidly or as 
slowly as you wish. All necessary music is sup- 
plied without extra charge. A diploma is granted 
Write today, without cost or obligation, for 64-page 
free booklet, “‘How to Learn Piano or Organ.” 


FREE BOOK 
f HowTo 


F Le ATIN 





=—FREE BOOK COUPON== == 


QUINN CONSERVATORY, Studio Z40, 
| Social Union Building, Boston, Mass. 
Please send me, without cest or obligation 
your free booklet ‘‘How to Learn Piano or Organ, 
| and full particulars of your Course and special 
reduced Tuition offer. 
Name. 


Address 


140th INFANTRY HISTORY 


“FROM DONIPHAN TO VERDUN" 
63 half-tones. 260 pp. 6 1-2x9 1-2 inches. Green Cloth end Gold 


Co. Livxwier: “Surpasses my highest expectations, 
and will take rank with the very best."’ Lt. Cot. Lemmon: 
“A splendid history, accurate and entertaining. "Gen. C. 
I. Marti: “Splendid history ofa .— regiment, oe 
most complete I have seen.” Gov. HENRY ALLEN: 
and fine in the tribute it Ry these wonderful Me 
Cuaptaimn Hart: “The best I have seen.” ay be 
Co. G. “Every 140TH aon will want a copy, send me 
—~ 5 1000 140TH men write: “I am much 
t.*- 
Alphabetic lists of all men ever in 1407u, highest rank, 
, wounded, or killed. Price $2.50 by insured 

mail. Three a. from now you will want this book, 
and be unable to get it. Order NOW. Send $2.50 direct to 
CHAPLAIN E. EDWARDS, Lawrence, Kans. 
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(196 Size Thin Modeé 
—25 Year Gold ’ 


Be wey Be 
—Solid Gold Settings 


Send No Money! 
Ask For It On Approval 


You don’t risk acent. If you send 
your name and address now (postal 
will do), we will place this superb 
19 Jewel in your own hands for free 
examination, You will then know 
that itis the kind of a —_ you want—a 
real Watch of Railroad Now is the 
time to own one at our Shecial low price and 
cae erent, GRE SO pSIIOEE WO say, we will 
sen 


30 Days Free Trial 


You. take absolutely no_ chances. 

Our Special Price is rock-bottom. 

We ntee to refund your money if you 

can ai Son epet cash. Our 20 years ex- 

pettence and large volume of business ena- 
les us to make th —yH 1 





wn. So wri 
FREE Sasha 22 ets 


Offer. Remember, we sell 


Watches an aa 


want thie supers 18 
month’ bargain priee, act 


| annis-Boan Co, ui “ahem 
Factory 


price direct to you 


This $12 Officer Shoe 

















OFFICERS 
SHOE 


to you atonly 

The retail price of this shoe is $12.00. 

It is made of the best waterproof ma 

hogany calf leather. Guaranteed 

to give the best wear. If these shoes 

are not just as we say, send them 

back. You don't lose a cent 

If you are sending money order 

or check do not include postage. 

Pay only $6.89 for shoes. We pay 
™ postage. State size 

These shoes are built to be 

good for work and dress at 

the same time. 


U. S. NATIONAL 


ARMY SHOE CO. 
Dept. 836, Westfield, Mass. 





Perfeet. new tires, all sizes, non-skid or plain, 
fabric of cord. Prepaid of approval, 8000 to 
10,000 Miles Guaranteed 
30,000 Customers. Catalog Free. Agents wanted. 


Service Auto Equipment Cove Corporation 
S16 Service Bidg. G@ansas City, Mo. 
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“HAVE SOME FUDGE,” SAID 


THE ADMIRAL 
(Continued from page 11) 


them, but—well, the submarines 


| 


operated quite successfully against 


us. 
“Weather? Great 
down there. Probably spoiled us. 


EW uniforms? Well, the order 

is 

1921. I retire December 8, 1920, and 
I’m going to do personal guard duty 


over all my old clothes to be sure I 
have them up to retiring time. 


all the time | 


that we officers must be | 
equipped with them by January 1, 


“Seaplanes? We worked with them | 


in the maneuvers, and they certainly 


proved mighty successful as spotters | 


for targets.” 

And the conversation went on and 
on. The admiral talked of salvos and 
fo’c’s’!’s and of forr’d decks, but I 


didn’t even smile a recognition of the | 


term. 

But when it was all over, and the 
small, genial figure rose, with a smile 
that emphasized the wrinkles weather 
had beaten into a ruddy face, and ex- 





tended that soft hand again, I weak- 


ened. 

“T couldn’t have done this a month 
or so ago, Admiral Mayo, 

“Why not?” he asked, just a trifle 
bewildered. 

“I was a gob,” I said. 

He smiled again. 


” IT confided. | 


“You don’t regret it, do you?” he | 


came back. 


I’m not sure yet whether he meant | 


the visit or the fact that I was a 


gob, but it doesn’t make much differ- | 


ence. My answer goes both ways. 
“Not for a minute,” 


left without saluting. 


To Subscribers 


All subscribers who are already 
receiving THE AMERICAN LEGION 
WEEKLY and are contemplating a 
change of address should notify the 
Circulation Department of the mag- 


|azine of their new address as far in 


ladvance of the change as possible. 


Hand sewed. } 
wet Grade. *6°° 

he factory | 
 ® —d rect 


|'make a change of address on the 


It requires at least three weeks to 


| mailing list. 





The Circulation Department has 


I said, and I | 


received a large number of notices | 


from the Post Office Department re- 
garding changed addresses. No copy 
of the magazine, under Post Office 
rules, may be forwarded from the 
point of original address. In order 
to receive the magazine, therefore, 
without missing any numbers, per- 
sons moving are requested to no- 
tify the Circulation Department 
promptly of the change in address, 
giving the old as well as the new 
address. All communications should 
be addressed to The Circulation De- 
partment, THE AMERICAN LEGION 
WEEKLY, 627 West 43d St., New 
York City. 
A. R. WHITON, 
Circulation Manager. 


Bis Pay For You, 
Inthe Selling Game 


Don’t be 
a wage slave. Earn 
$2,500 to $10,000 a year— 
be your own boss— travel. 
Our System of Salesmanship 
‘Training and Free Employment Serv- 
ice will quickly en: »ble you to get into 
the fascinating selling game. 


Free Proof You Can 
Be a Star Salesman 


Send for free book, “The Knight .“ 
of the Grip,” and details show- * | 
inghow youcan quickly get intothis 
money-making profession. Also 
proof of amazing successes 
by our Members. Mail 
thecoupon NOW. 


es GE es cm 7: a 

National Salesmen’s Training Association 
Dept. 24 D Chicago, nh 1, U.S 

Without obligation please send me ‘The Keighs of the Grip’* 


ormation about tthe N ployment Se 
Also a list showing aS ‘of business: ‘with openings for salesmes, 





earn Auto 


and Tractor Business 


in 6 to 8 Weeks —E2rn $150 to $400a 
Month. The Rahe Practical Method gives 
best and quickest training Big demand for our 
ro ge Sesnane of greater ability 

N 0: aduates pro 
of our practical “tralaing methods. ‘pitt 


Auto 
XR Antes School 
Worlds Oldest and Greatest 


ore equipment and twice more floor space used 
im “daily t rt ha than any auto school in ey Eve 
man 16 years and older can learn here. Plenty a 
room for individual practical ee a 
WRITETODAY £rce, Space 
—————————=—= Special Tuition oe 
and proof from graduates, on request 


RAHE AUTO & TRACTOR SCHOOL 
Department 2004 KANSAS CITY, MO. <sos 


yYASHORTHAND! 
IN ONE MONTH 


WONDERFUL, New, Easy Method. Boyd 

Syllabic. Characters represent syllables. 
World's Record for speed and accuracy. No 
“shading,’’ no “word signs.”’ no “ruled lines.” 
100 to 150 words a minute in 30 days at your 
home guaranteed. Begin NOW and 


IN 30 DAYS 


you will be ready for a position. Judge Tomp- 
kins of the Supreme Court, New York, says: 
“The best stenographers I have ever had in my 
law office or in Court are Boyd writers." Boyd 
writers take first place everywhere. Send today 
for Catalog and Money Back Guarantee. 

Chicago Home Study Schools, Chicago,tl!. 540 Reaper Bik. 


GARAGE 




















U. S. Government Wants 


|RAILWAY MAIL cae 


$1300 Piet Your 7 f FRANKLIN 


Honorably 


INSTITUTE 
/ Dept. $139, Rochester, N.Y- 


Sirs:—Send me, without charge, 
Sample Ra silway Mail Clerk Ex- 
amination questions; (2) ochette 





special pref- 2 
ment other government jobs now open, 
all ADDRESS. 


discharged 
erence on showing places of coming U 
Exami- 73 free book describing them 

THE AMERICAN LEGION a 


men get vi 
Govern- Government examinations; (3) ine 
nation FT No 

x ae 





pace used 


an Eve 
Plenty 
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Seb Rd BRMMDEAMLER BS st tie sve tsar 


Official Banner of the American Legion 


As Adopted by National Convention 
Emblem Patented November 12, 1919 


DEPARTMENT BANNER—WHITE POST BANNER—BLUE 











National Headquarters has made arrangements for the manufacture of these 
Banners and Stands of Colors in large quantities, and is thus able to furnish 
them to Departments and Posts at very advantageous prices in addition to 
insuring uniformity of product. 


We can furnish: 


DEPARTMENT AND POST BANNERS.—4)4’ X51’, made of best banner silk in two pieces, sewed back to back, with name of 
Department or Post placed thereon in pure gold leaf. Trimmed on three sides with 2)” hand knotted yellow silk fringe, mounted on 
two-piece 9’ polished ash pole with brass ferrule, double brass screw joint, surmounted with 71%” spread solid brass eagle, ornamented 
with one pair of 8” yellow silk tassels with about 9’ of cord, complete, including oil cloth rain cover and russet leather belt (packed in strong 
wooden case for shipping), at a price of $124, delivered. 


STAND OF COLORS.—Comprising Post Flag as described above, and National Colors’ or United States Flag 414’X519', made 
of best banner silk with sewed stripes and silk embroidered stars, trimmed on three sides with 2" hand-knotted yellow silk bullion fringe, 
mounted upon a two-piece 9’ polished ash pole with brass ferrule, double brass screw joint, surmounted with a solid brass eagle, 74” spread, 
ornamented with a pair of 8” fancy skirt yellow silk tassels with about 9’ of yellow silk cord, complete, including an oil cloth rain cover and 


russet leather belt (packed in strong wooden case for shipping), at a price of $174, delivered. 


DEPARTMENT AND POST BANNERS.—414’X5%’, made of finest wool bunting, in two pieces, sewed back to back, with 
the name of Department or Post placed thereon-in sewed letters. Trimmed on three sides with 2” yellow silk bullion fringe mounted on 
a two-piece 9’ plain screw joint, ash banner pole, surmounted by 7%” solid brass eagle, ornamented with 8” yellow silk tassels and cord, 
complete, including oil cloth rain cover and russet leather belt (packed in strong case for shipping), at a price of $55, delivered. 


STAND OF COLORS.—Comprising Post Flag as described above, and National Colors or United States Flag, 414’X54’, made 
of best wool bunting, trimmed and mounted in the same manner as described for the wool bunting Post flag complete, including oil cloth 
rain cover and russet leather belt (packed in strong case for shipping), at a price of $90, delivered. 


Shipment can be made within two weeks after receipt of order. All orders 
should be accompanied by check or money order. 
NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, 
THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
Emblem Division INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
| Se go reer Se 
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8,320 Burlingtons have been sold to the men aboard the L 


many Burlington watches aboard. raed have over 


Practically every vessel in the 
Burlingtons. 


A watch has to be made of sturdy stuff 


vibration, the extreme heat in the boiler rooms, 


‘Tropical are the most severe tests on a watch. 
it will stand up anywhere. 


eu 


And yet you may get a 21-jewel Burlington for 
jewels, adjusted to the second, temperature, isochronism and positions. 


watch. 21 ruby and sapphire 


the factory in a gold strata case, warranted for 25 , 
only rock-bottom price—yes, “bed rock-bottom price” 


U. S. Navy 


The victory of the Burlington among the men in the U. 


-Jewel 
Burlington 


. 


8320 Burlingtons in 
the U. SV. avy— 


S. battleships. 
100 


S. Navy is testimony to Burlington superiority. 


to “make good” on a man-of-war. The constant 


the cold salt air and the change of climate from the Arctic to the 
If a watch will stand up and give active service aboard a man-of-war, 


50 


A Month 


only $3.50 a month. Truly it is the master 
Fitted at 
\ll the newest cases are yours to choose from. You pay 


-the lowest price at which the Burlington is sold. 


You don’t pay.a cent to anybody until you see the watch. We 


~* 
See It 17, VST / ship the watch to you on approval. You are the sole judge. No 
* obligation to buy merely because you get the watch on approval: 


Burlington Watch Co., Dept. 2904 
19th Street & Marshall Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me (without obligations and prepaid) your 


free book on watches with full explanation of your cash or 
$3.50 a month offer on the Burlington Watch. 





Name 


Address 








Write for Booklet! 


Put your name and address in the coupon or on a letter 
or post card now and get your Burlington Watch book free 
and prepaid. You will know a lot more about watch buy- 
ing when you read it. Too, you will see handsome illus- 
trations in full color of all the newest cases from which 
you have to choose. The booklet. is free. Merely send 
your name and address-on the coupon. 


Burlington Watch Company, 


19th Street and Marshall Blvd., Dept. 2904 Chicago, Illinois 
Canadian Office: 338 Portage Ave., Winnipeg. Man. 














